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Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Lower Grades $ .64 Middle Grades $ .72 Higher Grades $ .80 


We believe that these books provide better drill and discipline in the fundamental proc- 
esses and more skillful application of arithmetical principles to present-day problems than 
has been given in any previous series of arithmetics. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THESE BOOKS 


The equal stress on drill and applications. 


The emphasis they place on the correct interpretation of problems and on the choosing 
of the shortest methods for their solution. 


The training they give in the making of mental estimates and in the checking of 
results. 


Their groups of related problems which centre about a subject in which the pupils 
have a real personal interest. 


The way in which they relate such technical subjects as commission, insurance, taxes, 
stocks, etc., to the personal experience or observation of boys and girls. 


Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of Spelling 


Lower Grades $ .40 Middle Grades $ .44 Higher Grades $ .52 


In selecting the words in this series, all the leading scientific studies of adults’ and 
children’s vocabularies were consulted and thousands of children’s compositions were 
examined. The more difficult words (including the “one hundred demons”) are reviewed 
more frequently than the easier words. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS SPELLER 


1. The small number of words taught. 

2. The careful selection of words. 

3. The careful grading and organization of the book. 
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The large amount of dictation sentences and selections to give review in the spelling 
of the words taught. 


5. The definite directions for teachers in which are set forth the methods carefully 
developed by the authors. 
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Revised Edition Ready January, 1923 

The last chapter, 
Treaty of Versailles and the results of 
the World War, has been rewritten in 
the light of recent developments, and 
new material has been added on the 
presidential election of 1920, the Dis- 
armament Conference, the Four-Power 
Pacific Treaty, and other events of the 
present administration. 


New cuts have been inserted, includ- 
ing a full-page colored map of Eu- 
rope after the World War; the index 
has been revised; and all statistics have 
been brought up to date. 


A Seventh and Eighth Grade History 


which connects the story of our national 
life with the rest of the world, which 
gives much attention to social and eco- | 
nomic history, and which prepares the 
citizens of tomorrow for a better under- 
standing of the past and a larger, 
clearer vision of the future. 
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SHORTHAND 


By Goprrey DEWEY 
Harvard University 


for personal 


This simple written record of the spoken word 
correspondence, 
telephone notes, 
original compositions of any kind. For any long- 
hand purpose it will save one-half to two-thirds of 
your time and three-fourths of your effort. 


memoranda, 


Personal Shorthand is not a professional style of 
shorthand and will not make you a verbatim re- 
It will enable you to write at two or three 
times your best longhand speed absolutely legibly 
so that any Personal Shorthand writer can read 
your notes at any time. 


This style of shorthand can be mastered in one- 
half to one-third the time required by the best of 

It is peculiarly adapted to the needs 
of secondary schools, for a year of study will pro- 
vide a tool of immediate and permanent value for 
the general student, and will have a high prevoca- 

tional value for the commercial student. 


Personal Shorthand (7ezxt), 81.50 postpaid 
Personal Shorthand Reader, No. 1, 40 cents postpaid 
Personal Shorthand Exercises, 80 cents postpaid 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


lecture, 


or 


NEW 


MANLY—BAILEY—RICKERT 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


NEW IN PLAN 
NEW LESSONS 


is superior in 


Flexibility. 
Projects and correlation. 
Providing for supervised study. 


Training specific powers in the thinking process. 
Training in conduct and citizenship. 


Training for democracy. 
Exercises to improve speech habits. 


Special methods to insure successful teaching. 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW THROUGHOUT 


This new series provides fresh and interesting material and 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

South Dakota is undertaking many profes- 
sional studies with a view to measuring the real 
value of pedagogical experiment. The state is 
new enough and its educational leaders young 
enough to measure results fearlessly and esti- 
mate methods frankly enough to defy tra- 
ditions without thinking a tail spin is rising 
to great heights. 

The South Dakota Educational Research 
Association, W. H. Batson, of the State Uni- 
versity, president, has already undertaken to 
make a complete survey of the state to deter- 
mine what use is being made of intelligence and 
educational tests. ‘The investigation is being 
carried out along three lines: Educational test- 
ing in the rural schools of South Dakota; edu- 
cational testing in the grade schools of South 
Dakota; and educational testing in the high 
schools and academies of South Dakota. 

Professor 15. M. Paulu, of the Northern Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, is in charge of the 
first part of the work; Professer J. W. Ault, of 
the Southern State Normal, of the second part; 
and Professor Oscar Wesley, of Yankton Col- 
lege, in charge of the third part. 
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The Journal of Education has been an unofficial 
champion of the National Education Association for 
forty-six years. 


APPRECIATING NORTON’S BULLETIN 

in an article by President W. G. Cove, of the 
British National Association, on his visit to 
America, speaking of the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, of which 
J. K. Norton is director, says about the first 
bulletin of the Division: “ The first bulletin, 
issued in June iast, is a mine of information— 
patiently collected and scientifically collated— 
upon every phase of educational finance. It is 
better than anything I have yet seen done in 
this country—better even than anything turned 
our by our Board of Education.” 


NEAR EAST PROBLEM 


We are using in this issue an extended study 
of the entire Near East Problem, so presented 
that many students from the sixth grade to the 
twelfth can fully master every feature of the 
Near East Preblem, which is as timely an 
achievement as is possible today. It is fur- 
nished us by the School Service Department of 
the F. E. Compton Company, Chicago. The 
references are to the pages in Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, but in schools that have 
other encyclopedias the teacher can look up 
each subject in the encyclopedia in use. Wecan 
think of no greater service that can be rendered 
any school just now than is rendered by this 
masterly presentation of the greatest World 
Problem of the day. 

We keenly appreciate the courtesy of the F. 
I. Compton Company. 
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The six National Universities, according to 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, are Yale, Har- 
vard, Cornell, Chicago, Columbia, and Michigan. 


PETROMA 


There is no better illustration of the spirit of 
the times than in the creation of Petroma, a 
color cement, which makes it perfectly easy to 
produce tiles and pottery with ordinary Portland 
cement in varied colors without any firing or 
expensive equipment. The product may be of a 
high tone of beauty and absolutely permanent. 
It presents a range in finish as well as in colors, 
and makes different surface colors possible. It 
is the result of several years of research and - 
experiment by leading craftsmen and chemists. 
All these achievements are in line with the de- 
mands of the day. 

The creation of Petroma is characteristic of 
the American Crayon Company, which makes 
service to artists and craftsmen its special 
mission. 
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- THE OREGON BILL 


By a vote of 106,996 to 93,349 Oregon adopted 
a bill whose purpose, as specified in the Official 
Ballot, is as follows :— 

“Requiring any parent or guardian 

or other person having control, charge 
or custody of a_ child over eight and 
under sixteen years of age, from and 
after September 1, 1926, to send such child 
to a pubiic school during the entire school year, 
excepting (a) children physically unable; (b) 
children who have completed the eighth grade; 
(c) children between the ages of eight and ten 
living more than three miles from a_ public 
school, except where transportation is furnished ; 
(d) children taught by parent or private 
teacher.” 
_ We think this is the first law of the kind that 
has been passed by any state. The fact that it 
was adopted on a state-wide vote by a majority 
of 13,647 removes all possible doubt of the atti- 
tude of the people on that question on November 
7, 1922. 

That it did not go by default is evidenced 
by the earnest opposition which was skilfully 
directed. That it was not aimed at any one creed 
was revealed by the fact that several religious 
bodies united most ardently in opposition to the 
bill. 

The literature put out by the originators ct 


the bill made it clear that they thought there 
were parochial school interests that were not 
content to boost their own schools but went so 
tar as to denounce more or less publicly opposi- 
tion to the public school idea. 

if the people of the United States should ever 
believe that any large class of people in the 
United States are directly or indirectly oppos- 
ing the public schools every state in the Union 
will have a law clcsely akin to the Oregor 
law. 

Nothing is more firmly established than 
American faith in the American public school. 
There is a vast difference between asking the 
members of a given church to send their chil- 
dren to a church school through loyalty to that 
church and urging such attendance because the 
public schoois are not fit places for their chil- 
dren. 

There are advantages for special children in 
special schools, but there will be no democracy 
in the New World when there is no public school 
in the New World. 

We regret the passing of the Oregon law be- 
cause we think the people are unduly alarmed, 


_ but if there be any danger, as they seem to think 


there is, then all America owes the voters of 
Oregon high praise for being the first to realize 
it. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH THE SALOONS 


What could be a nearer approach to idiocy 
than to surrender to the saloon interest because 
they or their friends are expert law breakers. 
lf there is any unanswerable argument for the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment it is 
the fact that its opponents boast of their law- 
lessness. 

Saloonists were always lawbreakers as a class, 
and they always will be. Bootleggers are 
saloonists in the only way they can sell liquor 
under the Eighteenth Amendment. 

There is nothing more important, more neces- 
Sary, more imperative at this time, than the 
education of the people as to the grave need of 
law enforcement and the benefits which followed 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
which was written into the constitution by the 


largest majority of any of the nineteen amend- 
ments. 


The National Association of Secondary Schoo! 
Principals will hold its annual meeting in the 
Winton Hotel, Cleveland, February 27 to March 
1. There will be five sessions, in addition to 
three round table conferences: the junior high 
school, the small high school, and the large high 
schoo!. On Tuesday evening the association will 
join the rural and elementary school principals 
in the discussion of the general theme, “ Admin- 
istering Public Education in the Interests of the 


The highest and most reputable authorities 
declare that there has never been such progress 
made in any crusade for religious and civic wel- 
fare as that for Prohibition. Men are saner and 
happier: birth conditions are improved; bank 
accounts are larger; drunkenness has decreased 
over seventy-five per cent.; families are better 
clad, better fed, better housed and have more 
pleasures and recreation; home conditions are 
more sanitary, more cheerful, less depressing; 
schocl attendance has increased over 300,000, and 
church membership 1,000,000; 177,790 saloons 
have been closed, 1,090 breweries and 236 distil- 
leries outlawed. 

The President of the United States has said: 
“In the face of so much evidence on this point, 
what conscientious man would want to let his 
own selfish desires influence him to vote to 
bring it back?” 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Child and State.” The topics for the other ses- 
sions will include educational and vocational 
guidance, dean of girls, grouping of pupils 
according to tests, moral training, the place of 
the junior high school, the overcrowded build- 
ings, place of social affairs, secondary school 
objectives, effect of compulsory education laws, 
nigh school activities, and co-operative govern- 
ment. Edward Rynearson, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


ELEVENTH ARTICLE 


THE SCHOOL TAX PROBLEM 


There can be no adequate educational prog- 
ress without adequate tax support for schools. 

School taxes must be directed by the school 
administration. 

{f the school administration is to have the 
final word in the use of school taxes it must 
have the first and last word in raising the 
school taxes. It is as impossible as it is impolitic 
for the school administration to have full 
authority in appropriating school taxes and ex- 
pect another branch of the city government to 
raise the money for the schoo! administration 
to appropriate. 

The school administration must educate the 
taxpayer to pay school taxes joyously. ‘That is 
the biggest job of the school administration. 
Toexvect the city government to sit supinely by 
and raise whatever money the school adminis- 
tration would like to appropriate is as unreason- 
able as to expect .the school administration to 
sit with folded hands while the city government 
tells what muney it can have to spend. One aiti- 
tude is as idiotic as the other. Nowhere is his 
satanic majesty more in evidence than in the 
influence he exerts over taxpayers. The devil 
finds no more ready prey than in taxpayers. 

If one were inclined to question the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament he should yield all 
doubt when he sees how prophetic the scheme 
which makes a tax collecter the most unattrac- 
tive man in the group of disciples. 

‘Those who waste time trying to discount the 
saintliness of George Washington have an un- 
answerable demonstration of the influence of 
his satanic majesty in a county record in Vir- 
ginia: “It deth appear that George Washing- 
ton liketh not to pay taxes.” There was no 
saintliness in that attitude of the man whose 
hatchet has made him famous. 

A democratic form of government is impos- 
sible with people who “ liketh not to pay taxes.” 
Nothing is more vicious than for a man to prate 
about Americanization and kick at paying 
taxes. ‘lo denounce men and women for being 
unAmerican because of things they have said or 
done about the World War and accept the 
humbuggery of men who back Americanization 
schemes of men who dodge paying honest taxes 
is as satanic as anything we know. There is no 
worse traitor than the tax dodger. 

School taxes are so entirely different from all 
other taxes that the argument for paying school 
taxes should never be confused with the argu- 
ments for any other taxes. This is the chief 
reason for having the raising of school taxes a 
duty of the school administration. 

School taxes must be demonstrated to be an 


investment and not an expense. This is possi- 
ble, and it must be studied and presented from 
that angle. 

It can be shown, and must be shown, that it 
pays the taxpayers as taxpayers to support the 
schools generously. It is no adequate argument 
to try to show that it pays individuals to have 
a high schocl or college education. We seri- 
ously question whether there is any justifica- 
tion for publishing the figures so commonly 
used for such demonstration, and if the figures 
have any justification so far as an argument 
for a boy’s getting an education, they have no 
value as an argument for taxpayers. 

The taxpayer must be shown that it pays him 
as a taxpayer, whether he has children or not, 
to have the best possible schools. As a class 
men and women pay taxes in proportion to their 
education. The only test of taxpaying is what 
a man pays for himself and family. Rich men 
pay much iess taxes than ordinary men. 

A pet libei of economists is the statement 
broadcasted widely that most of the taxes are 
paid by a few men. 

At Detroit last spring at a meeting of Trus- 
tees of Public Libraries one of the trustees 
urged his associates to be as economical as 
possible, because ninety-eight per cent. of the 
taxes are paid by two per cent. of the people. 
A more gigantic falsehood could not be invented 
by his satanic majesty himself. 

No one pays so little taxes as the two per 
cent. who claim to pay ninety-eight per cent. of 
the taxes. With no possible prejudice against 
men of large wealth, who are a blessing to the 
country, it must be said that they not only pay 
less taxes, but that they have amassed their for- 
tunes chiefly through the taxes they pay for 
other people and take a big commission for 
doing it. 

For instance, take the men who have amassed 
vast fortunes in the sale of gasoline. They 
would not have make a nickel on gasoline but 
for the millions of men who buy gasoline. Every 
gallon of gasoline sold represents some driver 
who has used it. The millions of buyers pay 
every cent of the taxes that the oil magnate 
pays, and the oil magnate takes a liberal com- 
mission for paying the taxes ot the driver. 

The five cent store magnate pays a vast tax, 
but it is in no sense his tax that he pays, but 
the taxes of the millions of people who have 
asked him to pay their taxes on five and ten 
cent purchases, and he has charged a big com- 
mission for paying the taxes of the millions of 
people. 

For thirty-five years I paid taxes on a home. 
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Now I am living in an apartment and pay no 
taxes (7) on a home, but (!) I pay four times 
as much rent as I paid taxes on my home and 
I have jess than one-fourth as much room, and 
the apartment is worth less than one-fourth as 
much as was my home. The landlord pays my 
taxes on my apartment, and he collects from me 
apparently one hundred per cent. and more for 
collecting my taxes. 

The taxes are really paid by the people who 
live in houses, owned or rented, who use furni- 
ture, who are warmed by fuel of various kinds, 
who eat, who wear clothing, who use street 
cars, steam cars, and ferries, who smoke cigars 
or cigarettes, who eat candy or chew gum, who 
go to a movie, own a talking machine, use tele- 
graph or telephone, etc. 

Nobody pays taxes except on shelter, fvod. 
clothing, fuel, transportation, communication, 
luxuries or comforts. Manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers. investors simply collect other people’s 
taxes and charge a big commission for doing so. 
All great wealth is practically commission 
charged common people for paying their taxes 
for them. 

A man with a wife pays more taxes than he 
would pay if he had no wife. A man with chil- 
dren pays taxes in proportion to the size of his 
family. The man with a family is paying the 
taxes of the man who has no children. 

Taken as a whole the family of high school 
education pays much higher taxes than the 
families with less than a sixth grade education. 

They pay the taxes of the better provision 
dealers and grocers, better druggists and physt- 
cians, better dentists and barbers. They live in 
sections of the city where taxes are higher. 

Those who cater to men and women with a 
high school education pay vastly more taxes 
per customer or patron. 

Nothing attracts men and 
families like first-class schools. 
is the wisest city in America. She set about 
attracting young men and women with 
families. They decided that there was slight 
advantage in having men and women come there 
to die, or to wait to die. They never allow any 
one to talk about Southern California as a 
health resort. 

Southern California has the best elementary 
and secondary schools in the world because she 
supports them best. She wants every one to 
know that her schools are the best to be had 
anywhere, because that brings families with 
children to Southern California. 

Detroit is the second most prosperous city 
in the country, and she owes her marvelous 
prosperity largely to the fact that she is doing 
everything possible to make her schools as good 
as schools can be. 
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No city in America is highly prosperous that 


is saving. money.on schools. Educational patsi- 


mony is always evidence of persistent pyaemia, 

Worthwhile families never go to a city or town 
that is saving money on schools, and they never 
stay in such a town if they can get away. 
School taxes keep the best families, bring good 
families, make the ordinary families extraor- 
dinary families. 

The vast majority of dollars spent on crim- 
inal courts, on jails, on almshouses, on hos- 
pitals is needed for men, women and children 
with slight education. The best schools, the 
higher schools tend to eliminate these expenses. 

The money put into junior and senior high 
schools comes back directly into the treasury 
of the city, while the tax burden is greatly in- 
creased by poor schools, poor school buildings, 
by poor teachers, by absenteeism, by truancy, 
by retardation. 

Every prosperous man_ has_ his pros- 
perity enhanced by paying increased taxes, and 
he knows it if he would only give 


it second 
thought. 


There is not a first-class physician, 
dentist, druggist, milliner, modiste, merchant 
who seeks tiie best trade who does not insist 
upon having a location where taxes are very 
high. 

Every family man seeks a héme or apartment 
where the taxes are as high as he can afiord. 
The height of the taxes indicates the quality of 
a family. 

No real estate adventurer will open up a 
residential section until he is assured a high 
class school. 

Put a good school in any undeveloped suburb 
and the increased taxes will vastly more than 
pay the expense of the school and the interest 
on the investment in grounds, buildings, and 
equipment. 

The public must be made to understand that 
taxes are an investment. Every mill and fac- 
tory, every railroad, every bank building is an 
investment, and is so regarded. A city invests 
$1,000,000 in school property, and if in conse- 
quence the city receives, directly and indirectly, 
in taxes $100,000 a vear, which is a mild esti- 
mate, it is receiving five per cent. on the in- 
vestment and providing five per cent. 
toward paying off the investment, so that in 
twenty years it will have had five per cent. in- 
terest and paid for the property out of taxes, 
and the $100,000 tax increase will go on indefi- 
nitely. 

It is the chief business cf the school adminis- 
tration to educate the public to the significance 
of school taxes as a source of prosperity. 

The science of school taxation should be dealt 
with at once and by the school administration. 
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The MORE extensive a man’s knowledge of what has been done, the greater will be his 


power of knowing what to do.—Disraeli. 
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JUNIOR PRIMARY WORK 


BY LEOLA D. WEED 


Teacher Junior Primary Class. 


[Report of work of class organized as Junior Primary Grade, Hamilton School, Mount Vernon, N. Y.] 


“Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of.” 

If, as our philosopher so well and wisely ex- 
presses it, to squander one's time is to err, then 
how very near to sin it is to squander that of 
another. and to tragedy if that other be a little 
child? And vet, as a first grade teacher, it is my 
conviction that in our schools of to-day as in 
those of yesterday the little child is the defence- 
less victim of much misspent time and many 
misdirected energies, and because of this con- 
viction together with an urgent desire to give 
to every chiid a full measure ot time’s value, I 
suggested, as one means toward this end, the 
organization of a Junior Primary Grade, this 
grade to be composed of children regularly pro- 
moted from the kindergarten and to be one 
whose daily program would preclude any danger 
of that abrupt change in educational tempera- 
ture which has for so long confronted the child 
on his entrance to the first year ciass. The 
Junior Primary Grade became a_ reality 
February 1, 1921. 

Often the question is asked, “ What is the 
aim of education?” followed by the reply, in 
one guise or another, “ To supply the needs of 
the individual.” Then ensues that greater and 
most important query, “ What are the needs of 
the individual? ” 

If we are to accept as our guide the school’s 
prescribed course of study we perceive that, for 
the itidividual of the first grade, he who is five, 
six, cr seven years old, a major need is the 
ability to read, write, and compute, and in order 
to supply this need, which to my present under- 
Standing is an idea misconceived in the mind of 
the adult, first grade teachers, though repeatedly 
discouraged, have striven sedulously. 

That little children can be taught to read and 
do it well we know. Frequently during my 
years of experience when visitors have been in 
my classroom, 1 have been proud to put the 
children in my keeping through their phonetic 
tricks, and I have glowed with satisfaction and 
tingled with delight at the amazement and ad- 
miration of my guests aroused by the, to them, 
wonderful exhibition of these innocents. 1, too, 
thought I was doing something well worth 
while. 

Most of us, enjoy a performance of trained 
animals. Always I find the birds, the seals, and 
the lions of particular interest, and I never fail 
to marvel at the cleverness and skill of the 
trainer, but when I think of the unconfined air 
where the bird so revels in spreading his wings, 
of the cooi waters of the North where the seal 
is wont to lave, and of the jungles under the 
tropical sun so alluring to the lion, [ fail wholly 
to discover the need or derived benefit to the 
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animal of this training that man has forced upor 
him. 

So it is with the child whose capacities for 
training are so superior. We have spent hours 
each day in training him to read, training, I 
say, because the mere teaching or learning to 
read is a mechanical process, but wherein lies 
our justification? What has been the accumu- 
lated experience of an individual of five or six 
vears of age that he needs to learn to read? 
Surely he has no need for this power, and for us 
to force it upon him at this time is, in my 
opinion, to rob him or, as Poor Richard puts it, 
to squander for him his time. 

The reading lesson that to-day consumes one 
hour would, if deferred a year, or two, or three, 
require a proportionately smaller amount of time 
and to-day’s hour with its energies expended . 
could be conserved and more profitably utilized 
in other directions. As with reading,so with 
writing and arithmetic. 

I am persuaded, then, that for the first vear 
teacher the course of study is not an infallible 
guide. 

Every individual born into this world must 
weave for himself his “ Tapestry of Life,” and 
the comprehensive aim of education, as I see 
it, is to make it possible for the individual to so 
weave that, when his tapestry is completed, it 
may be a rich, beautiful, harmonious whole, and 
the world a better place because of his weaving. 

It is for the first-year teacher to make sure 
that Life’s Tapestry has a worthy beginning. It 
is her province to make possible for the child 
that happiness which 1s his by divine intention 
and the elements of which lie within his own 
being, and to do this by providing him with the 


proper outlets for his natural activity 
impulses; by making it possible for him 
to give vent to his store of creative in- 


clinations, thus beginning to drive home the 
lesson that work faithtully performed con- 
tributes to that happiness which is his birth- 
right; and by inculcating in him the principle of 
the golden rule or brotherly love, the consum- 
mation of that happiness which, for every in- 
dividual, is the theory of creation. 

Wich these as some of its purposes, with a 
registration of thirty-eight children, with the 
intention that each of the thirty-eight should be 
given a freedom of thought and action relative 
to each day’s work and play, this freedom, how- 
ever, to be so directed as not to interfere with 
another member of the group nor to border on 
license, but rather, while always respecting the 
principle of the voice of the majority, to develop 
his own initiative, originality and individualty, 
and with a well defined plan to postpone the be- 
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ginning of reading for at least a term, the Junior 
Primary class began to function. 

The road from formality to informality was 
not covered by a single bound, but that the 
mode of travel was tc be an easier one soon 
becatne apparent, and the thirty-eight babies and 
I kept to the road together for a period of 
three terms or a year and a half, a contented, 
happy companry. 

In order to direct these eager mites to the 
avenues of education described above, recourse 
was made to hand work, nature study, geog- 
raphy, history, civics, music, art, and literature. 

Temporarily carrying out the new plan with 
old equipment taxed the ingenuity of all. If the 
creative longings were to be gratified by hand 
work, materials must be procured. Visits were 
made to every storeroom in the building with 
the hope of discovering discards that might be 
reclaimed. 

Old paint boxes were thus obtained, scrubbed 
and refitted ; paste jars that no one wanted were, 
by boiling and scouring, made usable; odd 
pieces of cotton materials, remnants of costumes 
long since worn, gave opportunity for much 
needle work, cardboards of all sizes were con- 
verted into looms; old packing boxes, large and 
smali, were painted and decorated as an aid to 
dramatization; rejected picture frames were 
painted and enamelled; a number of drawing 
boards of questionable age were scraped and 
made to serve clay modeling purposes, and, 
when placed on the blackboard ledges, as easels 
for artists in the making; a large, old kindergar- 
ten table, after being subjected to a long process 
of cleaning and painting, emerged a beautiful 
library table; a diminutive and neglected Vic- 
trola of the earliest days was relieved of its dust 
and so provided much of the day’s music; and 
so the enumeration might continue. 

The home, too, made its contributions. The 
children brought left-over materials to be made 
into aprons and handkerchiefs and to be cut into 
strips that might be dyed and woven into doll 
house rugs; buttons of many kinds that they 
might learn to help mother with the mending; a 
variety of empty tin boxes to be painted, deco- 
rated and sheilacked, and thus made to simulate 
those of Huyler’s and Maillard’s; glass bottles, 
by a similar process, to be later known as vases, 
and pictures from magazines and newspapers to 
be carefully cut out and pasted into scrap 
bocks. 

As is quite plain, this work afforded wonder- 
ful ard. practical projects for the children, and 
their efforts were rewarded both by the results 
gained and by the new equipment later furnished. 
This new equipment consisted not only of a 
variety of handwork materials of the familiar 
sort but included “ real carpenter’s benches,” as 
the boys delightedly called them, and on which 
they might construct toys, bird houses, etc. 

The old stationary seats were replaced by 
comfortable and commodious, movable, new 
ones. A kitchen sink was installed, a gas 
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‘plate set up, while a sectional bookcase, an 


easy wicker chair and the privilege of sharing 
a medern Victrola did much toward completing 
each day’s happiness. 

By means of nature study I hoped to give to 
the child that peep into the world of science 
which would so open not his eyes only but his 
heart and his soul to the wonderful and mysteri- 
ous kingdom in which he lives that he would 
wish never to cease looking. 

Our study of geography gave us principaily 
an acquaintance with some of the other little 
peoples of the world. 

Our year’s holidays served as splendid hinges 
on which to swing open the door of history and 
civics. 

The foundation for a taste for the best in art 
was begun. No picture was ever more loved and 
appreciated than Aurora, of which a beautiful 
copy in colors adorned the centre of the front 
wall of the room, and no artist more respected 
and admired than its painter, Guido Reni. Rosa 
Bonheur and Jean Francois Millet were also 
favorites. 

By means of the Victrola the children were 
familiarized with some of the world’s best music. 
Our list included the “ Soldiers’ March” from 
Faust, “ Narcissus” by Nevin, Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsunnmer Night’s Dream,’ Schumann's 
“Wild Horsemen,” Tosti’s “ Serenade,” ete. 

It pleased me very much to have one mother 
in whose home “ jazz” had held a prominent 
place, tell me that her little boy was no longer 
contented with their records but. continually 
urged her to buy “A Dream,” sung by Caruso, 
Tosti’s “ Serenade,” etc. . 

A generous amouni of each day’s time was 
allotted to literature. Our selections were made 
from nursery rhymes, fables, fairy tales, legends, 
mythology, scripture, works of standard authors, 
and poetry. The children grew to love as heroes, 
King Arthur, Sir Galahad, Sir Launfal, Perseus, 
Apollo, Phaeton, King David, Androcles, ete., 
and to believe that they had made real friends 
of such people as Charles Dickens, Cecil F. Alex- 
ander, Eugene Field, George MacDonald, Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, Robert Browning, James 
Russel! Lowell, and Joyce Kilmer. 

Much time was devoted to the discussion and 
reproduction of stories, and a great deal to 
dramatizations, both simple and more elaborate, 
the Victrola being a great aid in this work. 

Near the close of the first term the Junior Pri- 
mary Class gave an entertainment to the 
children of the other grades. The entertain- 
ment, consisting of classroom dramatizations, 
was given in the assembiy hall, and an admission 
of nve cents charged, the total receipts being 
$29.25, which amount was later used to beautity 
the classroom. 

The physical training, drawing, and formal 
work in music remained under the direction of 
the supervisors. 

Crackers and milk were served to every child 
each morning. 
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At the beginning of the second term reading 
and writing, and a little later, spelling, were 
given their places on the program. At this time 
I found my theory of postponed reading justified. 
The children had learned to talk, they had been 
given much material to talk about and they had 
learned that the power to read had a real value 
for them. They would some day be able to get 
for themselves the stories they loved so well 
but which were now locked within the covers 
of books. 

Toward the end of the second term one little 
girl came bounding into school one morning with 
a book and jubilantly related how she had 
qualified as a member of the public library. Un- 
believingly I opened the book and _ found 
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the verification of her statement. Other chil- 
dren soon followed her lead. Twelve in all were 
soon drawing books. 

At the end of the third term the class was 
promoted to the second year second grade, no 
time, froin the standpeint of the course of study, 
having been lost, while from the cultural and 
ethical standpoint immeasurable time had been 
gained. 

“The soul of a child is not a vase to be filled 
but rather a hearth to be made to glow”; and 
we believe that, “ When a generation of children, 
a whele generation of a whole world of children 
are understood as they ought to be, are loved as 
they ask to be, and are developed as they can 
pe, then will dawn a true millennium.” 


> 


NEAR EAST PROBLEM 


[Supplied through the courtesy of the School Service Department of F, E. Compton and Company, Chicago.] 


[While the following project was prepared largely from material found in Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia it has 
been worked out in such a way that it can readily be filled in from articles to be found in current magazines, text- 
books, and such encyclopedias as may be available in the classroom. For the convenience of teachers who are us- 
ing Compton’s in their work the page references from which this material was gleaned have been retained. ] 


The recent troubles in the Near East and the tremen- 
ous significance and possible consequences of the unrest 
there, make this topic especially timely. The place that 
Greece has occupied in the welfare of mankind since the 
dawn of history, as the seat of learning, the home of the 
“land where European civilization was born”; “the first 
democracy”; the country which has “wielded a greater in- 
fluence on the course of civilization than any other single 
mation”; the romantic history of Asia Minor as the hom: 
of the Bible story and the scene of the Trojan War and 
other early Greek history; the culture developed. by the 
Mohammedans from the eighth to the twelfth centuries; 
the age-old struggle between Christian and Mohammedan, 
and the part that this struggle, has played in world unrest, 
past and present, make of this a subject that lends itse!f 
to the purposes of the Problem Project perhaps more 
readily than any other subject within the whole range of 


‘current events. 


Aiter Turkey had been practically driven from Europe 
by the treaty of Versailles, why did Greece make war on 
cher; and after the defeat of the Greek army, why should 
Turkey sacrifice so much to again occupy her old territory, 
and why should the allies now be willing to compromise 
on the conditions laid down by the treaty? 

Locate Greece and Turkey on a map of the Eastern 
Continent. 

Look also at the other countries lying east, south, and 
southeast of Turkey. 

What sort of people inhabit Arabia, Persia, and the 
‘smaller countries of what is known as the Near East? 
See Arabia, Pg. 165; Mesopotamia, 2200; Persia, 2733. 

Do they now contribute to the world much of culture or 


‘discovery or invention? Have they in the past? 


Do they produce anything we are willing to pay for? 
How do the dates, figs, olives, rugs, silks, and other 
Products reach us? (By caravans across the desert to sea- 


‘ports on the Black and Mediterranean seas.) Caravans 


are slow. 


Aren’t there any railways? From Medina to 
Damascus ; 


Arabia, 165. A _ railroad under construction 


‘from Berlin to Bagdad was one of the contributing 
“causes of the World War: Bagdad, 304; Asia Minor, 234; 


Mesopotamia, 2201. 


Are there other countries in Europe bordering the 
Black Sea? 


And still other countries which do not touch the Black 


Sea but which have no other outlet by’ water to the west? © 


Russia, Pg. 3080; Rumania, 3080; Bulgaria, 532, and other 
Balkan countries. 

When products: from these European ‘countries and 
from Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and northwest’ India 
reach the shores of the Black Sea, how are they sent on 
to us? 

What connects the Black Sea with the Mediterranean? 
It is a narrow outlet for the products of such a nue 
territory, isn’t it? 

Would we be willing to do without the ager: from 
those countries? 

Suppose someone should close the as’a 
trade route? 

Did anyone ever interfere with this trade? What led 
Columbus and other navigators to undertake their west- 
ward voyages? 

Do you remember that during the World War when 
we were all saving white bread, there were shiploads of 
wheat in Russia which we could not get out because 
Turkey had joined forces with Germany and Austria, 
and the Dardanelles was blockaded? Black Sea, Pg. 434. 

Has anyone read Galsworthy’s “Story of Gallipoli”? 

Constantinople commands the trade route between Eur- 
ope and Asia and so should not be controlled by any one 
nation, but should be be internationalized. 

The immediate pretext for the World War was the 
assassination of Austria’s Crown Prince. But back of 
this was the fact that Serbia stood in the way of Austria’s 
desire to extend her rule over the Balkan states, and so 
obtain an outlet in that direction. 

Germany, which had almost completed the Berlin to 
Bagdad railway with its menace to England's trade from 
India by way of Asia Minor, urged Austria on; Austria 
accused Serbia of having encouraged the assassination 
and declared war on Serbia. Russia went to the aid of 
Serbia, France supported Russia, and when the neutrality 
of Belgium was violated, England joined the forces 
against the Central Powers: World War, Pg. 3789. 

The question of the control of The Bosporus and so 
of the rich trade with interior Asia and with southern 
Russia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia 
is the kernel of the Near East problem. 
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It cannot be left to work itself out because left to 
themselves the half-civilized peoples might be always 
warring, and the route must be kept open. 

In addition there are rich oil fields in Mesopotamia. 
England needs this oil as a fuel for her ships. She now 
thas a mandate over Mesopotamia and wishes to keep it. 

None of the great Powers wishes any of the others to 
control Constantinople so it has been left with the Turks 
and has been a constant source of trouble: Constantinople, 
Pg. 871. 

Trade may furnish ties which unite the world: Pg. 852; 
it also engenders rivalries which cause much bloodshed. 

Turkey means Mohammedanism. The ruler of Tur- 
key has long been the head of the Mohammedan religion. 

Compare the teachings of the Mohammedan religion: 
Pg. 2275, with those of Christianity. 

Compare the influence as shown in the lives of the 
followers of each religion. 

What is the Moslem attitude toward women? 

Turkish occupation of any Christian area has always 
meant tryanny, massacres, starvation, misery, insurrec- 
tion. 

Modern Europe objects to invasion by the stagnation, 
@lliteracy, superstition, and cruelty embodied in the out- 
grown customs and beliefs of Asia. 

Turkey represents the East as typified by Asiatic peo- 
ples; a civilization which was great 3,000 years age, but 
which has stood still ever since. 

Europe symbolizes the progress and advancement for 
which the West stands—a civilization which is flourish- 
ing and growing and achieving now. 

Under Balkan Peninsula: Pg. 307, is a discussion of this 
section of Europe which, because of its mixed population 
with racial and religious antagonisms, has always been 
unsettled in government. 

Because it lies so temptingly near Asia, again and again 
it has been invaded by Mongols. 

In the Persian Wars: Pg. 2738, Greece turned back the 
Asiatic Conqueror at Marathon, 490 B. C.: Pg. 2143, and 
since that time Greece has always served as a buffer be- 
tween Europe and Asia. Greek heroism and generalship 
saved the day then, and Greek lands, people and govern- 
ment are still at the mercy of the warring nations. 

Eight centuries later, 324 A. D., Constantine founded 


. Constantinople: Pg. &71. 


The Romans held control until in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the Turk first gained a foothold in Europe by 
the capture of Gallipoli. The Ottoman Empire grew and 
in 1453 Mohammed II captured Constantinople, conquer- 
ing the Greeks among other nations, starting the voyagers 
on their way to find a western passage to Asia, and estab- 


. lishing a stronghold of Mohammedanism in Europe. 


In the sixteenth century, Solyman, the Magnificent, ex- 
tended Mohammedan rule over Hungary and to the gates 
of Vienna. In the seventeenth century the Poles checked 
the Moslems. In the eighteenth century Russia took 
possession of the north shore of the Black Sea, driving 
the Turk out. In the nineteenth century Russia’s attempt 
to extend her protectorate over the Greek Catholics in 
Constantinople resulted in the Crimean War. England 
and France aided Turkey because they did not wish a 
rising power like Russia to gain control of the Bosporus: 
Crimea, Pg. 921. 

One by one most of the small Balkan states freed them- 
selves from Turkish rule until Turkey in Europe was 
confined to a very small area. 

THE SITUATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
WORLD WAR. 

Christian nations counted driving the Turk out of 
Europe one of the benefits resulting from the World 
War. If the character of Turkish rule were all the 
Point to be considered, we may assume that there would 
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have been no compromise at Mudania, and that the Turk 
would not have received the concessions granted. There 
must be other factors. 

What was the position of Turkey at the close of the 
World War? Of Greece? 

How was Greece rewarded? 

What one man was chiefly responsible for this? 

What changes were there in the Greek government? 

Who were the Young Turks? 

How had the Turkish army been trained? 

How did Mustapha Kemal gain his influence? 

Why did the Turks insist upon the restoration of Con- 
stantinople ? 

Why was Eastern Thrace important? 

What claim had the Turks upon Smyrna? 

Compare the fighting forces of the two nations. 

Discuss the Greek occupation of Smyrna and its con- 
sequences. 

Why did England aid Greece? 

Why did France side with Turkey? 

What part could Russia take? 

Why could Turkey make demands? 

Why must Greece accept the terms made by the Allies? 

Turkey had aided Germany and could claim nothing 
from the Allies. 

King Constantine of Greece, whose queen was a sister 
cf the Kaiser, was accused of secretly aiding the Central 
Powers and had been forced .t6 abdicate in favor of his: 
son Alexander. Under the leadership of Prime Minister 
Venizelos (who-m 1897-99 led the Cretians in their revolt 
against Turkey, and later, 1912, helped to arrange their 
union with the rest of Greece), Greece had joined the 
Allies: Pg. 1526 and 3625. 

In return for this aid and due to the generalship of 
Venizelos, the treaty of Sevres gave to Greece: Thrace, 
which lies west of Constantinople, and so is geographically 
a part of Greece, although many Turks are among its 
inhabitants; and Smyrna, whose population is largely 
Greek, although it is in Asia Minor. Smyrna gave Greece 
the advantage of a seaport on the Asiatic coast, and ‘is 
dear to the Greeks because of its place in early Greek 
history: Smyrna, Pg. 3255. (It was aid sent to Greeks 
in Asia Minor which first turned Darius’ attention to the 
European country and led to the Persian Wars.) Greece 
was also given a mandate over Ionia. 

The Straits and a narrow strip of land on both sides of 
Constantinople, together with that city, were neutralized 
and put under the control of an Allied Commission: Pg. 
3557. 

This treaty was never ratified by Turkey nor by the 
nations of the Allies. 

When Greece attempted to establish a protectorate over 
Ionia, the Turks objected. The Allies encouraged Greece 
to occupy by force, and to take the offensive against the 
Kemalists who were threatening Gonstantinople. (A hos- 
tile Turkish army in that section menaced Great Britain’s 
cross country trade route to her Indian possessions and 
the development of the Mesopotamian oil fields. Besides, 
a strong Turkey might dispute the control of the 
Bosporus. ) 

The Greek army advanced into the interior to make 
the Turkish Nationalist army disband. This took them a 
long way from their base of supplies. On the death of 
Alexander, 1920, Greece recalled Constantine, displacing. 
Venizelos, and the Allies withdrew their support. 

The Young Turks: Pg. 3559, under the name of Nation- 
alists, and led by Mustapha Kemal Pasha, who became 
prominent by his brilliant defence of Gallipoli, had estab- 
lished a capitol at Angora (the place which gave its name 
to Angora goats), which lies to the southeast of Constan- 
tinople. 

The Turks clamored for their ancient capitol and the 
mother mosque of their religion, overlooking the fact that 
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both Constantinople and Santa Sophia were founded by a 
Christian emperor to do honor to Christ. 

Kemal, said to now have the united support of all Turks, 
defeated the Greek army and captured Smyrna. He then 
demanded the return of all Thrace, which lies west of 
Constantinople, and the evacuation of Smyrna. 

France has Mohammedan colonies in North Africa, and, 
because of these, and perhaps because of fear that Eng- 
land might through Greece obtain control of the Straits, 
France at first supported Turkey in its demands. Russia, 
which, because of religious affiliations (the Czar of Rus- 
sia was head of the Greek Catholic church), has usually 
been allied with Greece, would evidently have aided Tur- 
key if she had found an opportunity. 

It was the generalship of Venizelos which won Greece 
such favorable terms as the Sevres treaty. Venizelos was 
no longer in power. The abdication of King Constantine 
while negotiations were in progress left the Greeks Without 
definite leadership. The Turks had a strong leader in 
Kemal. 

The Allies had a victorious Turk to deal with. 

England is stronger than Turkey, better equipped for 
war. Why should she consent to reverse the terms of 
the original treaty? 

[There is universal unrest among people not of the 
Christian religion. From northwest Africa to farthest 
India, Mohammedans are stirring and moving for a united 
people, and strangely enough, the Hindus and the Arabs 
sympathize with their hereditary foes. 

If all these forces were to unite against the rule of the 
white race as represented by Christian governments, ‘t 


would precipitate that unholy thing commonly called a 


Holy, or religious, war, involving, perhaps, India, China, 
Japan, Egypt, the former Barbary States, and even South 
Africa.] 

The world docs not want war. 

With these facts in mind, the terms of the armistice 
convention signed at Mudania, October 10, 1922, by dele- 


gates from Great Britain, France, Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey contained the following compromise :— 

1. Turkey was allowed to occupy Thrace as far west 
as the Maritza river within forty-five days after the sign- 
ing of the treaty. 

2. Turkey agreed to respect the neutral zones on the 
Asiatic side commanding the Dardanelles and Bosporus, 
and to take no military action around these places. 

3. A new neutral zone was created on the European 
side, including Constantinople and land for some distance 
east of it. 

4. The Gallipoli peninsula was also made into a neutral 
zone. 

Remembering the many reasons and opportunities for 
clashes between the Greeks and Turks, and between 
other interested nations, does such a conclusion of the 
discussions settle anything, or only postpone the day of 
settlement ? 

QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION. 

1. Thrace has many Turkish residents, but geographi- 
cally it is a part of Greece. The inhabitants of Smyrna 
are largely Greek, yet Smyrna is in Asia Minor. What 
seems to you to be the best way to avoid difficulties in 
those sections? 

2. It is said that 1,500,000 Greeks and Armenians have 
left their homes in Asia and fled to Greece, and that 250.- 
000 inhabitants of Eastern Thrace are abandoning their 
homes and crossing the Maritza River. 

Imagine so many people from another part of your 
state, many of them penniless and without food or cloth- 
ing, arriving in your section. Where could you house 
them? How feed them? Suppose some of them have 
contagious diseases. Where would they find employment? 
Remember that Greece is a little country with only a 
small food supply. 

Literary Digest, Review of Reviews, Scientific Ameri- 
can, World’s Work, Current History, and similar maga- 
zines for 1921-22, and the daily papers contain discussions 
of the latest developments in the Near East question. 


NOEL 


BY MARY G. WOODMAN. 


[A translation from the French of Theophile Gautier, to be used with the music by Emile Louis.] 


Dark is the sky, the white snows gleaming, 
Bells, ring a carol to the morn, 
For Christ is born, 
For Christ is born! 
Mild Mary bends above her child, 
Unwitting either cross or thorn; 
Bells, ring a carol to the morn, 
For Christ is born, 
For Christ is born! 


No shelter soft or warmly curtained 
To guard the infant from the cold. 
Only the thickly festooned cobwebs 
Seen hanging from the rafters old. 


No glowing fire to warm His cradle, 
But in the straw, and shivering laid; 

To lend Him warmth within the manger 
The ox and ass breathe gentle aid. 


White as the snow upon the roof-thatch, 
The heavenly choir their message tell,’ 


And while the wondering shepherds harken, 
Sing to the world—Noel! Noel! 


—In Boston Teachers’ 


News Letter, 
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APPLIED ARTS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BY F. H. MEYER 


California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley, Calif. 


[Sierra Educational News.] 


During the last fifty years the nation has 
largely changed from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial basis. Until something like a generation 
ago, the eastern states, because of cheap fuel 
and transportation, made greater progress in 
manufacturing than did California. With the 
discovery and use of fuel oil, the utilization of 
“white coal” and the opening of the Panama 
Canal, California rapidly forged ahead indus- 
triaiiy. This industrial change in California has 
necessitated a radical change in educational 
methods, all of which has not yet fully dawned 
on the school world. 

The development of rich clay beds through- 
out California has brought into existence many 
terra cotta, pottery, and tile works. The pro- 
duction cf long-fibred cotton, particularly in the 
Imperial ‘alley, has given a marked impetus 
to the textile industry of the state. The impor- 
tation of hard woods from the Orient and from 
Central and South America, made possible be- 
cause of cheap water transportation, has greatly 
stimulated the furniture industry of the 
state. Automobile and electrical appliances of 
all sorts are being manufactured more and 
more, either by California companies or by 
branches of eastern factories. ; 

All in all, Califernia is rapidly coming into 
her own industrially. With an abundance of 
raw material along many lines, favorable cli- 
matic conditions, ample power from fuel oil and 
“white coal,” cheap water and rail transporta- 
tion and a growing and profitable market in the 
Orient, Central and South America, and even 
beyond the Rockies, the reason for California’s 
remarkable growth in industry is not difficult 
to understand. Are the schools, and especially 
are high schools, keeping pace along art and 
craft lines with the state’s industrial develop- 
ment? What should be done? What can be 
done? 

Certainly the schools, both elementary and 
high, should train all the youth in the applied 
arts, and so lead to an appreciation of art in 
the home and community life. Considering the 
enormous sums spent yearly for clothing, home- 
furnishing, house and city building, the eco- 
nomic, leaving aside the cultural value, would 


make it well worth while to give more time 
and attention to the applied arts. If it is true 
that education should prepare for life, the ap- 
plied arts should be given greater recognition 
in our school curriculum, both elementary and 
high. 

The three R’s are considered fundamental in 
the education of every child. As every child 
becomes a final consumer of that multitude of 
things that enter into his daily life, does it not 
follow that in a larger way education along the 
line of the applied arts is as much a fundamen- 
tal for the life of today as any one or all of the 
three R’s? 

What has been said applies to all pupils. Fo!- 
lowing the general art training given all stu- 
dents, as future consumers, should come spe- 
cialization for pupils showing aptitude and 
talent along art and craft lines. These will be 
the producers of the future—designers, drafts- 
nfen, craftsmen, needed by the many art indus- 
iries. 

For generations the elementary and _ high 
schools have laid the foundation for entrance 
to college for those who are preparing for the 
recognized professions. My final plea is for a 
similar fundamental training for all those who 
desire to make a life work of some phase of 
applied art. Surely the student who desires 
to enter an art school, or the art department 
of a college as a preparation for industrial life 
work, is entitled to as much general prepara- 
tion as that now given to those preparing to 
become doctors, lawyers, teachers, dentists, 
ministers. It should be remembered that the 
number of young men and women entering the 
art industries is fully as great as the number 
entering any of the professions. And certainly 
the remuneration is fully as great. 

To give such fundamental art training in the 
elementary and high schools, the work must be 
handied by as thoroughly trained teachers as 
are other lines of work. The time has gone 
by when a six weeks’ art course, or worse still, 
a correspondence course, even for a college 
graduate, mav be considered sufficient prepara- 
tion to teach the subject. Give the applied arts 
their rightful place in the school course or omit 
them entirely. 


“The only way to lessen crime permanently is to strengthen the weak spot in our sociai 


fabric. We must begin with the coming generation. 


In the schoolrooms or lack of 


schoolrooms of to-day lies the answer to the crime or lack of crime of the next decade or 


two,”—Washington Herald, 
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APOLOGIA PRO PUBLIO VERGILIO MARONE 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 


Boston 


Mr. William McAndrew, one of the superin- 
tendents of New York’s schools, says that 
Virgil is a “second rate poet.” 

It is no more than fair to ask the Supreme 
Court of Public Opinion to listen to additional 
testimony on this subject. For my first wit- 
ness let me summon no less an authority than 
Dante, who says :— 

And art thou then that Virgil, that well-spring 
From which such copious floods of eloquence 

Have issued? 

Glory and light of all the tuneful train! 

May it avail me that I long with zeal 

Have sought thy volume and with love immense 
Have conn’d it o’er. My master thou and guide!” 

And again :— 

“QO courteous Mantuan soul! of whom the fame yet 
lasts in the world, and shall last so long as motion con- 
tinues.” 

And then let additional witnesses speak, as 
they are summoned :— 

Voltaire :— 

“They say that Homer has created Virgil; if such be 
the case, ‘tis unquestionably his grandest work.” 

Professor Nettleship :— 

“It is clear that a poet who won the ear of his nation 
so soon as Virgil, and became at once one of the most 
popular poets and the most classical poet of Rome, couid 
not have gained this position without great original power.” 

William Falconer, author ot “The Ship- 
wreck ” :—- 

“O were it mine with tuneful Maro’s art, 

To wake to sympathy the feeling heart; 

Like him the smooth and mournful verse to dress 
In all the pomp of exquisite distress; 

Then, too, severely taught by cruel Fate 

To share in all the perils I relate; 

Then might I, with unrivalled strains, deplore 

Th’ impervious horrors of a leeward shore.” 

The list of witnesses might be extended in- 
definiteiy, and includes: Horace, Ovid, Silius, 
Statius, Juvenal, Martial, Pliny, Augustus, 
‘Tacitus, Quintilian and others. 

And it the indelible influence of Virgil on the 
literature of Italy, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Spain and other countries may be taken 
into account, on the ground that “ imitation is 
sincerest flattery,” what an overwhelming mass 
of evidence is at hand to prove the greatness of 
Virgil! 

Professor MacKail says :— 

“In estimating Virgil’s place among the great poets of 
the world different natures will lay stress on different 
qualities as constituting the essence of the highest poetry. 
Virgil is not comparable to Homer in dramatic force and 
in the fresh charm of his story; he has not the concen- 
trated passion of Pindar and Dante; and the lyrical cry 


of direct emotion, such as thrills us in Sappho or Catullus, 
belongs to a different order of art from the majestic sad- 
ness, the serene and harmonious cadences, of poetry en- 
riched with all the associations of art and learning, and 
wrought by patient labor into the most exquisite finish. 
But what Virgil has in a degree that no other poet has 
ever equalled is pity; the sense of “tears in things,” to 
which in the most famous of his single verses (Aen. I, 
462) he has given imperishable expression, and which fills 
with strange insight and profound emotion those lonely 
words and pathetic half-lines where he has sounded the 
depths of beauty and sorrow, of patience and magnanimity, 
of honour in life and hope beyond death.” 
Cowper says :— 
“An effort vain 
To sweeten more sweet Maro’s matchless strain.” 
Wordsworth, referring to the Bay of Naples, 
says :—- 
“That delicious Bay 
Parthenope’s Domain—Virgilian haunt; 
Illustrated with never dying verse, 
And by the Poet’s laurel-shaded tomb, 
Age after age to pilgrims from all lands 
Endeared.” 
Professor MacMechan says :— 


“The Aeneid is a spiritual highway, winding through 
every age and every clime.” 


As my last witness for Virgil, let me summon 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, who says :— 

“Roman Vergil, thou that singest Ilion’s lofty temples 
robed in fire, 

Ilion falling, Rome arising, wars, and filial faith, and 
Dido’s pyre; 

Light among the vanish’d ages; star that gildest yet this 
phantom shore; 

Golden branch amid the shadows, kings and realms that 
pass to rise no more; 

Now thy Forum roars no longer, fallen every purple 
Caesar’s dome— 

Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm sound forever of Im- 
perial Rome— 

Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d, and the Rome 
of freemen holds her place, 

I, from out the Northern Island sunder’d once f1om all 
the human race, 

I salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved thee since my day 
began, 

Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the 
lips of man.” 

Pardon me for adding still another witness: 
In the “ Mass of St. Paul, which was sung at 
Mantua down into the fifteenth century,” occur 
the famous words :— 


“Ad Maronis mausoleum 

Ductus fudit super eum 

Piae rorem lacrimae, t 
Quem te, inquit, reddidissem 

Si te vivum invenissem 

Poectarum maxime!” 


> > 


Every person has two educations, one which he receives from others, and one, more inper- 


tant, which he gives himself.—Gibbon. 
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THE EVER-WIDENING SERVICE OF THE LIBRARY’ 


BY DR. W, M. W, SPLAWN 


Professor Economics Department, University of Texas 


According to the sociologists all human in- 


“terests may be grouped under six headings: 


health, wealth, prestige, knowledge, beauty, and 
rightness. ‘he library, as organized and ad- 
ministered by the modern librarian, contributes 
to the satisfaction of these varied classes of 
wants. The library 1s the repository of what 
has been found out. It serves as the- sociai 
memory. Moreover, the library contains a co!- 
lection of evidence from which the trained in- 
quirer may judge what is true, and may dis- 
cover truth. 

The libraries are filled with evidence that 
men everywhere desire health and length of 
days. As discoveries have been made of means 
by which men may be saieguarded against a 
given disease. records have been kept, and in 
the libraries many people become acquainted 
with such methods of protection. Great prog- 
ress has been made of late years in lengthen- 
ing human life. The average length of life in 
some western countries has been increased 
about twenty-five years within the past two 
generations. Professor Irving Fisher says that 
it will not be surprising if the average length 
of life is greatly prolonged during the next few 
decades. It is obvious that there are limitations 
+o the possible length of life, but it is clear that 
such limits are far from being realized. 

Great gains have also been made in preven- 
tion of disease. It is estimated that eighty per 
cent. of the maladies which intertere with our 
work are preventable. Last year in this coun- 
try 75,000 people perished, and nearly a million 
were maimed and crippled through accidents. 
Careful engineers estimate that the majority of 
these deaths and disabilities from accidents may 
be largely prevented. Through campaigns for 
greater precaution, the number of such acci- 
dents can be reduced. Without the library con- 
taining a statement of the fact of waste from 
avoidable illness and injuries most men would 
not know how terrible such facts are. Without 
the enthusiastic support of librarians anxious 
to make available such information, we could 
not have much of the propaganda for sanitation. 
for safety appliances, and for a realization of 
social responsibility for the consequences of 
negligence. 

Wealth is another fundamental human in- 
terest. To obtain wealth men make use of the 
gifts of nature, of capital, and of labor. Ia 
using these factors men acquire a_ technique. 
Progress in discovering and utilizing natural 
resources is largely due to the labors of 
geographers, of geologists, and of explorers. 
These have drawn inspiration and assistance 
from records made by others, and have them- 


*Abstract of an address delivered at the Annual Meeting 
of the Texas Library Association, October 25, 1922. 


selves made records for the benefit of others, 
The tremendous increase in production which 
has characterized modern times has resulted 
from discovery of new land, from invention of 
new machines, from splitting up trades into 
processes, and processes into detailed opera- 
tions, and from managerial ability of a high 
order. These developments could not have 
taken place but for the co-operation of many 
men in different lands and even in different ages 
of the world’s history. Living men borrowed 
from the experiences and the attainments of 
those who had died. This was possible only 
through records, and such records the careful 
librarian had preserved and made available. 
Most people want to rank. They desire pres- 
tige. Fortunately, to use a library or even te 
iake an humble part in a movement for estab- 
lishing a library or to increase the number of 
its users is regarded as praiseworthy. The 
realization that such activities do make for re- 
spectability moves many people to patronize 
libraries. This desire to be thought well of by 
one’s fellows has kept many a bored business 
man in attendance at musical concerts until he 
ceased to be bored and learned to appreciate 
good music. The good opinion of one which 
may be had by taking books from a library or by 
contributing to its support has won many re- 
cruits for better library movements. Our own 
country has won prestige through excelling in 
placing libraries within reach of the masses ot 
the people. America leads the world in the ex- 
tent and in the efficiency of the service ren- 
dered through libraries to the common people. 
Knowledge is another of the fundamental 
human interests. To know is to rise above the 
level of animal existence. In the field of knowl- 
edge the library renders its greatest service. 
All that is known may be learned in the 
libraries. Much that has never been discovered 
and pubiished may be ascertained through study 
of fragments of records and bits of evidence 
preserved in our libraries. Extensive surveys 
are made, such as those by census bureaus; 
these facts are tabulated; made available for 
students who have the power to interpret their 
meaning. These generalizations are written 
down, and are further tested by other students 
in the light of other evidence taken from time 
to time. In this way very gradually we come 
to know the “laws” of nature and the prin- 
ciples of human conduct. In this quest for 
knowledge the librarian is of indispensable 
assistance in classifying, in cataloguing; that is, 
in organizing and in making available the 
masses of accumulating materials. The time 
has come for scholars highly trained in special 
fields of knowledge to devote themselves to 
this work of analysis, of classification, and of 
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cataloguing particularly in the great libraries 
of our universitjes.. Moreover, librarians in our 
free and public libraries are teachers, instruc- 
tors of the general public. Their privileges are 
greatest and their duties heaviest when the 
people have most leisure, as on holidays. They 
are sometimes called missionaries of culture. 
They ever encourage reading, and reading of 
what is informing. 

Men also feel. As a man feels, so will he 
ordinarily act. Emotion and not reason deter- 
mines the most of human action. Capacity to 
see the beautiful, to appreciate the harmonies 
of great music, to respond to the delicate and 
refined stimuli of nature and of the artist marks 
the quality of life. How much the library and 
the librarian contribute to the appreciation of 
the beautiful! Before the days of writing and 
of libraries there were doubtless great poets, 
but their songs perished with them or were soon 
forgotten. ‘Through the miuistering of the 
library, a Homer continues to sing to an ever 
increasing audience. Shakespeare and Brown- 
ing stir succeeding generations of readers. 
Great orators, essayists, novelists, historians, 
poets, dramatists become permanent influences, 
continue to stir and to move nien even centuries 
after their writing. 

Men also desire to fit. To fit is to be right. 
Through many centuries men have studied 
books in an effort to know what is right. One 
of the most influential of these—the Bible—- 
1s often spoken of as a library in itself. 

Libraries have reflected the character of the 
civilization attained by peoples. The ancients 
accumulated libraries of tablets and scrolls after 
the invention of writing. The scattering ct 
manuscripts from Greek libraries through 
Western Europe, and the searching of those 
preserved in monastcries ushered in a Renais- 
sance of learning. It is significant that the 
early colonists brought books with them to 
America. Men like Bray of London and Ben- 
jamin Franklin did much to encourage popular 


CHRISTMAS 
BY KATHERINE D. BLAKE 


A little babe was born today 
In lowly manger, on the hay. 


The angels sang about His birth, 
“He brings good-will and peace on earth.” 


What are the words He left us here? 
What was His gift to those held dear? 


“My peace I give unto you,” He said; 
“Fear not, beloved, be not afraid.” 


“Peter, put up thy sword,” His cry, 
“Who takes the sword, by the sword shall die.” 


Dear Lord of Love, give us release 
From bondage of fear! 


Make nations and men live by Thy word, 
And cast out fear, put up the sword.. 


.suppert and use of small libraries. The char- 
.acter of the library movement in America was 
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much aifected by such men as George Ticknor, 
who in 1851 advocated for Boston a library 
“in which any popular books, tending to moral 
and intellectual improvement, shall be furnished 
in such numbers of copies that many persons 
can be reading the same buok at the same time; 
in short, that not only the best books of all 
sorts, but the pleasant literature of the day 
shali be made accessible to the whole people 
when they most care for it, that is, when it is 
fresh and new.” 

The gtowth of the American Library Asso 
ciation is evidence of the ever widening service 
of libraries. The first meeting of librarians in 
America was in New York with 53 delegates in 
1853. The second meeting was ia Philadelphia 
in 1876 with 103 delegates, and it was at this 
meeting that the American Library Association 
was organized. From this genesis it has grown 
to a membership of over three thousand. The 
many state and local organizations of librarians 
indicate the increasing demand for their service. 
Library journalism. and schools of library 
science have developed one of the efforts to 
furnish the public with trained men and women 
for library stafts. Many states have special 
library legisiation. Private philanthropy has 
done much ior American libraries as, for ex- 
ample, the forty-five millions expended by 
Andrew Carnegie, two-thirds of it in our coun- 
try, and such benefactions as the Littlefield gifts 
to the library of the University of Texas. Yet, 
the library is so important an agency in educat- 
ing people, that the libraries should be ade- 
quately and liberally supported by taxation. 
Librarians must have such broad and general 
culture and in addition thereto such technical 
training as to justify good salaries in order to 
enlist and hold in the profession enough com- 
petent peopie to serve the public reasonably 
well. 


Give us Thy peace. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE CONFERENCE AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BY DAVID J, MALCOLM 


Hinsdale, Massachusetts. 


The seventh annual meeting ot the American 
Country Life Association, which was held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
November 9, 10, and 11, was the greatest 
gathering of rural workers ever got together 
in one place in America. From the minute the 
opening session was called to order in Earle 
Hall on Thursday evening until the last speaker 
finished his message on Saturday afternoon, 
not one minute was wasted. Dr. Kenyon But- 
terfield, in his opening address, made a stro. ; 
plea for equal educational opportunities for 
every child in America, and stated that the child 
in the smallest country town should have the 
same chance as the child of Fifth Avenue. 

Later in the evening the Rural Club of 
Columbia University entertained the delegates 
with a program that has seldom had its equal. 
Nine students from as many different parts of 
the globe spoke on the rural conditions of their 
own home land and each of them put across such 
a message that those who heard will never for- 


.get. Miss Zee, of Shanghai, China, Miss Eakin, 


of Siam, witi their descriptions of farming at 
their homes, and Miss Balarezo, from Quito, 
Ecuador, with her vivid picture of the Andes, 
and Miss Nemeth with her folk songs of 
Czecho-Slovakia, are only a few of the many 
who should be mentioned. 

The topic for discussion at the conference was 
“Rural Education,” and Professor E. C. Linde- 
man did a masterly piece of work when he 
arranged the program. Professor W. C. Bagley, 
of Teachers College, was at his best in his 
address on “ National Responsibility for the Im- 
provement of Rural Education,” and_ the 
arguments he used for the Towner-Sterling bill 
were never more clearly or more forcibly 
presented. He brought out the idea that it was 
an economic benefit for the wealthy states of 
the Northeast to contribute towards the educa- 
tion of the less prosperous sections of the 


a 


nation, for by so doing they increased the pro- 
duction of the raw materials and improved the 
source of one of their supplies of labor, two 
very necessary conditions if the already pros- 
perous centres of population desired to continue 
to grow more poweritul. 

But perhaps the greatest note of hope was 
sounded by Seymour L. Cromwell, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. At the annual 
banquet in McAlpin Hotel on Friday evening, 
he decisively put himself, and the interests he 
represented, on record as favoring the passage 
of the Towner-Sterling bill, and used almost the 
saine arguments as did Professor Bagley 
earlier in the day. “ The wealth of the North,” 
says Mr. Cromwell, “should support such 
legislation not because it is justice and its duty, 
but because it is good business.” 

Professor O. G. Brim, of Cornell, read a 
paper on the handicaps of the rural child that 
has since been published the length and breadth 
of the nation by the Associated Press. Dr. C. 
J. Galpin, in his paper, “ Progress in the Study 
of Rural Social Problems,” was somewhat 
rough on the New York rural school survey as 
completed by Cornell University a year ago. 
Other papers on rural churches, rural social 
agents such as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
Catholic Welfare Council, the Boy Scouts, and 
the National Council of Jewish Women, were 
documents of great value, and the proceeding 
of the meeting, when printed, will form a 
volume that no rural worker can afford to 
be without. 

President Kenyon Buttertield, of Amherst 
Agricultural College, was re-elected president. 
The attendance was by far the largest in the 
history of the association, numbering between 
four and five hundred. As usual, Miss Mabel 
Carney was found wherever she was needed, 
and the success of the conference and the com- 
iort of the delegates were in no small part due to 
her tireless activities. 


CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


BY KATHERINE D, BLAKE 


a 


; Prince of Peace, Prince of Peace, 
Come again to earth! 
Make the thought You brought before 
Find in us new birth. 


Scrap the warships, silence guns! 


In the Christmas still 


Let us hear Your loving voice, 
“Peace en earth, good-will.” 
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SIGNIFICANT QUESTIONS 


By Joun J. Ticert 


United States Commissioner of Education 


How many illiterates are there in your community? 
What are YOU doing about it? 


Is the compulsory education law of YOUR State enforced in YOUR 
school district ? 


If not, why not? 
How many days are there in the school term of your district? 
How many days will your child attend? 


In the course of a year of 365 days, how many hours is your child in 
school? 


How many in the street ? 
Where are the playgrounds in your city? 
Are they where the children are—at the school buildings? 


If there are playgrounds at your school buildings, are they used dur- 
ing vacation, under the direction of a play supervisor? 


Is the teacher of your child a graduate of a normal school or 
teachers’ college? 


If not, why not? 


Should not the teacher of your child have as much professional 
training as your physician, dentist, or lawyer? 
Does your school board appoint a superintendent of schools at a 


large salary and then attempt to do the things that the super- 
intendent should do? 


By what standards does your board of education judge the superin- 
tendent ? 


Can your community afford to support better schools? 
Can it afford not to? 


Have some of the best teachers in your school gone to other cities 
to teach? 


Why? 

Do you ever keep your children out of school to attend matinees and 
parties and then wonder why they do not get along in school? 

Are there evening schools in your city? 

If you do not have kindergartens, why not? 


Do you think that the one-room country school is as good as the 
consolidated school? 


If so, visit a consolidated school. 


Is the little one-room schoolhouse, the last reminder of pioneer days, 
good enough for the twentieth century? 


Is the ox cart? 
Is there a parent-teachers’ association connected with your school? 
Are you a member? 


Are the classrooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, playgrounds, and 
shops of your school building in use all the time school is in 
session, or are some of the rooms vacant part of the time? 


Is it economical not to use them? 
Is your school building open evenings for community meetings? 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION MOVEMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES DURING THE PAST TWENTY YEARS 


BY W. SCOTT 


Ex-Secretary of the New England Eeéucation League 


f [Before the International Association for Moral Education, Geneva, August 1, 1922.] 


The spread of popular education in the United 
States during the past half-century is one of 
the miracles of history. I name three typical 
facts. The secondary school system, as it now 
exists in the United States, is the product of the 
past fifty years. One year ago I was at the 
University of California at Berkeley; it had at 
the centre 12,000 students; at its branches 3.000 
more; in all 15,000. In number of students, 
faculty equipment, quality of work it stands 
among the leading universities of the world. It 
was founded about fifty years ago. 

The free public library system of New York 
city in number of volumes, buildings, adminis- 
tration and usefulness is perhaps unsurpassed 
at any other world centre. It is the develop- 
ment of the past thirty years. ‘These facts 
might be multiplied indefinitely. The greatness 
of the work has its perils, and needs to be most 
carefully safeguarded. The significance of sucli 
facts as vast silent human forces-—like the 
silent ferces of nature--is worthy of recogni- 
tion. 

The National Education Association, the 
greatest American educational association, is 
arranging for a world congress on education 
in 1923 in connection with its annual meeting. 
Various schemes as international teachers or- 
ganization, international education exhibits, 
world library, education fund, correspondence 
school, education laws, university ocean 


steamer, publications, etc., are in the period of 
suggestion and discussion. 

It is believed that right education is a national 
and world necessity, the foundation of liberty, 
safety, order and progress. All arguments for 
personal and local education are valid for 
naticnal and world education. The _ subject 
shouid command the best wisdom of citizens, 
statesmen and philanthropists in all nations, 
and a campaign for education co-terminous with 
mankind is practicable today as never before in 
history. Such is the attitude of the American 


‘mind. How profound this conviction is among 


the masses in other nations is an interesting 
inquiry. 

From the Americar point of view this Asso- 
ciation at its present session might greatly pro- 
mote the cause of world education by 
memorializing Switzerland, Holland or Sweden, 
neutral countries in the war, separately or 
joiitiv to cail a world congress on education. 
Such a congress under government auspices 
might make appropriate suggestions to the 
nations participating m the conference and thus 
lead to valuable results to all mankind. 

Upon widely diffused popular intelligence, in- 
tellectual and moral, rest the personal and col- 
lective welfare of humanity, just, humane and 
progressive government, the hope of peace 


within and between nations and of a fairer 


social order for the world, 


> 


LIFE’S COMMON THINGS 


BY ALICE E, ALLEN 


The things of every day are all so sweet— 

The morning meadows wet with dew; 

The dance of daisies in the noon; the blue 

Of far-off hills where twilight shadows lie; 

The night, with all its tender mystery of sound 
And silence, and God’s starry sky! 

Oh, life—the whole of life—is far too fleet. 

The things of every day are all too sweet. 

The common things of life are all so dear~ 

The waking in the warm half-gloom 

To find again the old familiar room; 

The scents and sighs and sounds that never tire; 
The homely work, the plans, the lilt of baby’s laugh: 
The crackle of the open fire; 

The waiting, then the footsteps coming near; 

The opening door, your handclasp—and your kiss-- 
Is heaven not, after all, the Now and Here? 

The common things of life are all so dear. 


—Universalist Leader, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL HELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 
THE YEAR IN DETROIT SCHOOLS 


As usual, the progress of the Detroit schools 
is shown in a series of @fear easily-understood 
graphs as well as by concise statements of the 
work of each department. 

In September, 1921, there were 14,702 more 
children than the year preceding. In June, 1922, 
there were 10,928 more children than in June, 
1921. The average increase was 12,543 pupils 
or 10.2 per cent. In April the peak load came 
with a membership of 137,949. The increase in 
attendance was 13 per cent. This is due to 
many factors, among which are operation of 
compulsory education laws, the continuation 
laws, better adjustment of the schools to the 
needs of the children. a growing realization on 
the part of the parents that education is worth 
while, and that in Detroit the number of chil- 
dren is increasing in greater proportion than 
adults. 

As to housing condit#ens,. the decrease in the 
number of children inadequately cared for was 
7,515 om 8 per cent. between December an:l 
June. This was secured by relief of half-day 
sessions and completion of new buildings and 
additions. 


POLICIES OF THE DETROIT SCHOOLS 


The general educational policies in force are a 
continuation of those adopted in 1919-1920, pro- 
viding for an ultimate organization upon the 
6-3-3 plan. Briefly, these call for the estab- 
lishment of the platoon elementary schools, 
with their sucialized curriculum, for the first 
six grades; large intermediate schools, grades 
7-8-9, with socialized and differentiated curricu- 
lum, to meet the needs of adolescent children: 
and senior comprehensive high schools, with 
socialized and difierentiated curriculums, and 
vocational guidance. 

At present between one-fourth and one-fifth 
of ali pupils? grades seven, eight and nine are 
in the intermediate schools. A council of inter- 
mediate principals with regular bi-weekly 
meetings has been organized. Considerable 
progress has been made during the year in 
carrying forward articulaticn between the inter- 
mediate program of studies and those of the 
elementary and high school, in devising courses 
of study to fit the intermediate program, and in 
refining the intermediate program as tenta- 
tively laid down. 

BUREAU COUNTY AND SCHOOLS (IIL) 

Practically every teacher in the county is a 
high school graduate and has had one or more 
terms oi normal training. A very careful and 
helpful supervision is given by Superintendent 
George O. Smith and his assistant, particularly 
to all inexperienced teachers, so that each child 
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may receive the best possible instruction. This 
is very important, as 60 per cent. of the country 
school teachers are inexperienced. 

Many of the one-room “Sehools have been 
closed by consolidation and by mutual action of 
the school board because it was cheaper to 
transfer their children to other schools. 

High schcol errollment has increased during 
the past twelve years from 876 to 1440. The 
special districts containing the four-year higl» 
schools have been organized entirely by over- 
whelming majorities of the voters within the 
districts. The instruction given in the high 
schools today is much better thar ever betore,. 
and the courses of study are more extensive. 

PLAN OF ALTERNATION IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
(Bureau County, IIL) 

This is based upon the idea that most of our 
rural schools, where several grades are placed 
under one teacher, cannot be best taught and 
supervised unless the mumber of classes and the 
number of recitations be reduced to a minimum. 
Alternation is the systematic and regular uniote 
of two grades of pupils of consecutive years 
of work, both grades doimg the work of one 
year in one class, while the other year’s work 
is entirely omitted. The following year the 
work omitted is taken and the previous year’s 
werk dropped. 

NEW YORK STATE: ITS GOVERNMENT (New 
York State Teacher, Ithaca) 

This is a manual for first voters, new citizens 
and students compiled by Frank David Boyn- 
ton, superintendent of the schoels of Ithaca. It 
is rather advanced tor the foreign-born, but is 
clear, practical and comprehensive for new 
voters. The chapters include government and 
its people, suftrage, political parties and elec- 
tions, the procedure of voting. the powers amd 
limitations of state governments, the legisla- 
tive department, the executives, the judicial de- 
partment, state finances, education and state in- 
stitutions, local government, and the federal 
government. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN ALABAMA 


Measured by the Ayres index number for 
state school systems, Alabama’s public schools. 
gained 74 per cent. as many points during the 
three-year period from 1918 to 1921 inclusive, 
as were gained in the twenty-ycar period from 
1890 to 1918. This phenomenal progress should 
be attributed to the interest in education 
aroused by the war, the law establishing the 
county unit of school administration, the three 


mill taxes and the new school code enacted im 
1919. 
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SCHOOL SALARIES IN DETROIT 

Detroit ranks second in median salaries paid 
“kindergarten teachers ($1,860); fourth in the 
~case of elementary teachers ($1,814); first in 
respect to intermediate teachers ($2,312) ; third 
-as regards high school teachers ($2,448). 

She ranks third in the median salaries paid 
elementary school principals ($3,648), just be- 
hind Chicago and St. Louis. There are only two 
cities to be compared in the intermediate group 
and Detroit ranks Cleveland ($4,450). Detroit 
and Chicago rank second to St Louis in salaries 
paid to high school principals ($5,000). 

The maximums for salaries range from $1,933 
for kindergarten and elementary teachers and 
$2,490 for intermediate to $4,057 for elemen- 
tary principals and $5,500 for high school prin- 
cipals. 

The total number of teachers is 4,273, an in- 
-crease of 191 during the year. 
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_ INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (Lincoln Memorial 


University, Tenn.) 4 

During several summer quarters a course has 
been given by Professor Ford on International 
Conciliation through the courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Association for International Conciliation, 
The aim of the course is to make a careful study 
of the conflicting interests of different civilized 
nations and the necessity of solving these 
problems by co-operative action rather than 
by war. 

MONTHLY NEWS-LETTER (Missouri Department 
Vocational Agriculture) 

Supervisor W. T. Spanton starts the year 
with specific advice and instructions to his 
teachers that may well be used as suggestions 
by all teachers of the subject. He stresses the 
junior project work and urges its adoption by 
every teacher in the state. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE PRINCIPLES AT THE BASIS OF A PUBLIC 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. 

The welfare of every child is a primary concern of the 
state. 

The state exists for the welfare of its citizens. 
a means to an end. 

It is the duty of the state to require a minimum of 
«education in the interest of its own security and progress. 

It is the right of the state to provide comprehensive 
State-wide educational facilities of every grade of educa- 
tion open on equal terms to all citizens. 

It is the right of the state to tax all the property, in- 

cluding the income or inheritance of people, to support 
and maintain a public educational system. 

Equality of educational opportunity should exist every- 
where in the state. Wherever the state permits a com- 
munity to_organize a public school, it shall see that the 
community ts able to provide, with state aid, if necessary, 
adequate educational facilities. 

The organization of educational and taxation units large 
enough to finance and furnish at least that minimum of 
education which the state regards as necessary to its con- 
tinued existence—Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Secretary of 
State Board of Education, Wisconsin. 


It is 


PRIZE SAFETY LESSON. 

Of the 50,000 safety lessons submitted by teachers of 
the nation in the contest under the Highway Education 
Board, Miss Anne Rogers, Sterling, Colorado, won first 
place. Her prize is $500 and expenses paid to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Miss Rogers’ lesson is printed in full in the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, from which we take the follow- 
ing :— 

I put on the blackboard the question: hat must you 
do to make the highways more safe? 

The next day each pupil brought a list of the things 
‘that he could do in order to make the highways more safe. 
Each one offered information on the subject and a list of 
do’s and don’ts was compiled by the class. Many of the 
rules they had learned from their own experience, others 
they had gotten from fifty large posters that I had hung 
in the room, showing results of “short cuts” and why it 
was better to practice safety first. Other facts came from 


‘books on safety education which I had ready for their 
‘use, 


The Safety First list compiled was as follows :— 
I will not play in the street. 
will not ride a bicycle on the sidewalk. 
will not play in the railroad yards. 
will not jump on wagons or cars. 
will not run in front of street cars or automobiles. 
will not hold an umbrella in front of my face while 
crossing the street. 
I will not cross the street in the middle of the block. 
I will not stand in the street while waiting for a street 
car. 
I will look in all directions before crossing a busy 
street. 
I will wait for the policeman’s signal. 
I will help younger children on the highways. 
I will keep to the right at all times. 


Each pupil pledged himself to practice these safety 
rules until the rules had become a habit and a part of 
his every-day life. 


Chicago with 29,643 seats in portable buildings still has 
more than 60,000 children without seats except as part- 
time students. The total student enrollment at the open- 
ing of schools was more than 430,000. There are few 
cities in the United States with as large a population as 
the enrollment in the Chicago public schools. 

Architects of Princeton University who have been in 
France to aid in the rebuilding of France have returned 
with all possible honor by way of medals of distinction. 

The public schools of Louisville, Kentucky, started the 
year with 30,000 children and youth enrolled, which was 
3,000 in advance of last year. 

—o—— 

There are 138 new women on the teaching staff of 

Louisville, Kentucky, this year. 


Batesville, Arkansas, Sidney Pickens, superintendert, 
issues the neatest “Students’ Handbook”. we have seen. It 
contains schedules for all athletic contests; all important 
school information, and many suggestions, such as: “Be 
courteous to visiting teams. They appreciate it.” “Study 
with intent to learn and remember.” “You are working 
for yourself not your teacher.” 
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| ‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
| and your board bill when you are sick? 


you cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T, C, U. pro- | 
f 


tection. It may be this month—or this week. 
Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. U. Protection re- 
' mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
‘ the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
P tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 

**Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


| What the T. C. U. Will Do for You pag 


It will pay you $50 # month when you are disabled by Sickness or P a of Education, 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far as we know, 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- he enrtedean an tie SA 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty Underwriters of 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


Lincoln, Nebr. When a 


hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay vou $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 


trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Buildt 
Lincoln, Neb. res 


’-I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 


then mail vou full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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A NEW REMINGTON MODEL. 
No. 12 “The Quiet Typewriter.” 


The Remington Typewriter Company has made an- 
other important forward step in typewriter progress. Fol- 
lowing the new Remington Portable, which has already 
attained an extraordinary sale and popularity, the Com- 
pany now dnnounces a brand few office correspondence 
model which has qualities which seem certain to win for 
it a similar success in its own fieli. 

The. new Remington Model 12 certainly does embody 
the “forward thought” in every quality which appeals to 
the typewriter owner and operator. It is an unmistakable 
Remington in appearance and in all its essential qualities. 
It has, obviously, all the familiar Remington strength and 
reliability ; it also has every improvement which is signifi- 
cant of recent Remington progress. Prominent among 
these are the Improved Self-Starting carriage, the time- 
saving utility of which has been conclusively demonstrated, 
and the “natural touch” which appeals to every typist be- 
cause it makes the day’s work swift and easy. 

Added to all of these qualities is another for which the 
demand is great and growing. The new Remington No. 
12 is quiet in operation—so quiet that its use in any busi- 
ness office will never disturb anybody. 

This achievement by the Remington of quiet typewriting 
is most important—how important every typewriter user 
knows. Even more important is the fact that the Reming- 
ton has been made quiet without the introduction of any 
innovation in the operating principle, and Without any im- 
pairment of those qualities which are essential in a first 
class writing machine. This result is another. triumph of 
Remington engineering skill. The quiet operation of the 
new No. 12 Remington is not due to any one feature, but 
rather to refinements of construction which are in evidence 
all over the machine and .which have added this most im- 
portant quality to the sum total of Remington merit. 

Every new Remington model since the foundation of 
the typewriter industry has marked an important step for- 
ward in typewriter progress, and the Remington No. 12 
is a new and most impvurtant addition to this impressive 
Remington record. This latest Remington seems certain 
to achieve a success which will surpass even the most 
famous Remington models of the past. It should be most 
popular everywhere, and especially in those business offices 
where the executives have hitherto been disturbed by the 
noise caused ‘by their typewriters. The Remington Com- 
pany announces that they will continue the manufacture of 
their standard correspondence machine, the Improved Self- 
Starting Remington, and owing to its lower cost they 
anticipate a continued demand for it for use under condi- 
tions where quiet is not a prime consideration. The new 
Model 12 sells for $110—just $7.50 more than the standard 
machine, and all will agree that this is a very small pre- 
mium to pay for office quiet. 


FINANCIAL UNPREPAREDNESS. 


Many well-grown and gentlemanly young men, with 
eighteen years, sixteen “units,” and a high school diploma 
to their credit, are financially as ignorant and helpless as 
babes in a_ strange wood. Some of them have never 
opened a bank account, written a check, purchased a suit 
of clothes on their own judgment, handled their own 
spending money, or had any experience in adjusting their 
expenditures to their income. Their childish extrava- 
gances and infantile delight at buying things on credit 
would be ludicrous were not the consequences so often 
tragic.—Washington and Lee University (Lexington, Va.) 
Bulletin. 

The good old fiery West of the “shootings-up,” of rust. 
lers and vigilantes, seems as remote as the Hittites. The 
West is full of scholars, universities, libraries, students, 
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writers, art, literature, science. It produces most of our 
novelists and poets and magazines of pure poetry; -and 
in all ite educational methods and ideals the West 
takes literature seriously, in comparison with the East. 
That is, there is none of the half-baked sophistication. 
juvenile cynicism, indifference, not a pose but an acquired 
habit, almost an instinct, among Eastern students. 

As a teacher of literature for many years in a large 
Western university, I will merely testify that the response 
is so eager, quick and cordial as to be very wine to the 
teacher’s heart. It makes the attempt to induce a love of 
books positively thrilling, an adventure rather than a task. 
If the hour is up, they say “Go on.” If a class has been 
missed, they ask you to make it up. Such miracles are- 
not duplicated in the East in my observation.—President 
Burton of the University of Minnesota. 


STUDY AND SPORT. 

“It makes a teacher heart sick to look out on the school 
playground and see the energy which her boys display in 
that field. If she could only get them to manifest simi- 
lar enthusiasm in learning their lessons, how much more 
progress they would make! On the ball field every fibre 
of their being is concentrated on getting that ball to the 
base at the earliest possible second. They will run until 
they are ready to drop. They submit to long and ardu- 
ous training to get a chance to play on the school teams. 
These same boys come back into the schoolroom and 
settle languidly into their seats and drone over their books 
in a perfunctory way. Can anything be done to make them 
put the same heart into their study that they put into 
sports? In the latter, they acquire remarkable results 
in skill and endurance and quick thinking. The same 
spirit in the acquisition of knowledge would double their 
chances of success in life. 

“With this spirit the cost of the schools would be greatly 
reduced. The pupils could do the grammar school work 
in six years that now takes eight. They could do the high 
school work in two or three years, that now takes four. 
Many more could go on and get college education. We 
should turn out a generation of young people infinitely 
better equipped for life. Intelligence would be so gen- 
eral that demagogs would have to drop out of politics. 
An educated nation would insist on good government.” 

—Springfield (Mo.) Republican. 


Mental and educational tests show that there are limits 
beyond which it is unprofitable to educate many thousands 
of boys and girls in the schools as they are now con- 
stituted. On the other hand, higher edycation may be 
given with great profit to many who do not now receive 
it. There is an economic selection at work which the col- 
leges, even those maintained by the state, can not wholly 
overcome, but which at least they ought to counteract. 
This is a problem in the administration of public funds 
and private benefactions for the education of those who 
lack the means to support themselves through college, but 
have the ability to meet the intellectual standards. 

The last thing the colleges ought to do is to lower 
educational standards in order to receive greater numbers. 
They ought rather to seek to equalize opportunity on the 


economic side while they ho!d standards high—Dr. H. 
W. Holmes. 
UNQUESTIONABLY. 


The Long Beach, California, Tribune says :-— 

“Whether the cause for leaving school and going to 
work is economic pressure in the home or lack of interest 
in school, the unfortunate result to the child is the same. 
Some way must be found not only to make it possible for 
the poor family to keep its children in school, but for the 
school to keep the interest of the restless pupil. 
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Popular Lecture Subjects 


The subjects emphasized this 
season by 


| A. E. WINSHIP 


are 


Steriizing Waywardness. 


Solving Problems of Tomorrow. 


Seeing Around the Corner of Time. Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


The Joy of Paying Taxes. 


Personality in Action. 


Geographical Personality. a orsford’s 
Dominate not Domineer. Ac t d Ph oO Ss p h a te 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
EDITOR OF nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in all ordinary conditions. 
Sold by Druggists 
6 Beacon Street, Boston Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
B-48 6-18 


Effective Expression 


By CHARLES ELBERT RHODES 


| A presentation and interpretation of all forms of oral and written self- 
expression. A new volume for high school that is | 


Inspirational throughout 


and enriched by hundreds of illustrations from 117 different authors. 


Out of fifteen years’ experience, Mr. Rhodes has written a practical textbook 
that is interesting on every page. | 


A list of workable exercises at the end of each chapter has proved so interesting 


to pupils and so valuable to teachers that this feature has received hundreds of 
enthusiastic comments. 


Let us send you descriptive literature. 


532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; list price, $1.40 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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BOOK TABLE 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH. In the New Hudson 
Shakespeare Series. Edited by Ebenezer Chariton 
Black. Beautifully printed and attractively and service- 
ably bound. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and 
Company. 

No one today could edit Shakespeare for school use 
more skilfully than can E. Charlton Black, and in his 
edition of the New Hudson Shakespeare he has had every 
possible assistance of editorship and artistic printing and 
binding of Ginn and Company. 

The introductory material is adequate and up-to-date; 
the notes and variant readings are at the bottom of the 
page where they have proved most helpful; the text of 
the play itself is conservative, being based on the earlier 
Quartos and Folios. The aim has been to make a text 
which the student of Shakespeare will find sane, and at 
the same time, abreast of all that is worth while in later 
research. 

It was with the Hudson Shakespeare that Edwin Ginn 
first compelled the attention of college men to his schol- 
astic discrimination, professional devotion, and business 
heroism. In remembrance of those early days we always 
welcome any new venture in modernizing the Hudson 
Shakespeare by the successors of Edwin Ginn with some- 
thing close to reverence. 

VIRGIL, AENEID. Books I to III, partly in the orig- 
inal and partly in the English Verse Translation of 
James Rhoades. Edited by C. E. Freeman, M. A., Ox- 
ford, at the Clarendon Press. 157 pp. Price, $1.20. 
In comparison with the modern languages, the study of 

the classics in school and college suffers a serious handi- 

cap from the fact that the class can read so little at one 
time. Thus it is far from easy for the average boy or 
girl to maintain a living interest in the subject matter of 

Caesar, Cicero, or Virgil, read in short portions more or 

less disconnected, and with perhaps too much stress upon 

grammatical relations. This difficulty is overcome in the 
volume before us by the simple expedient of placing excel- 
lent English metrical translations between the more inter- 
esting portions, which remain in the original Latin. There 
is a helpful introduction of sixteen pages, and a condensed, 
but excellent vocabulary with ample notes. The small 
size of the book presents an agreeable contrast to the 
bulky weight of the usual school editions of the Aeneid. 

Books of this sort cannot be too highly recommended. 

LETTERS OF A RADIO-ENGINEER TO HIS SON. 
By John Mills. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 

We can imagine no book that would have greater charm 
for a wide-awake boy than the Letters of John Mills to 
his Son, no book that would be more captivating to any 
lad, no book that would provoke more independent think- 
ing, no book that would quicken an alert mind more pas- 
sionately, that would leave him so much richer in thought 
experience. 

The boy of today has highly intensified interest in any- 
thing that he is learning at the same time his elders are 
learning it. It is impossible to create a genuine, ardent 
interest in anything that his seniors have always known. 
It lacks the virility of freshness. 

John Mills in “Letters of a Radio-Engineer to His Son” 
is the only real combination of genius and mastery, of 
scientific brilliancy and devotion to the art of leading ‘2 
lad in his learning. 

John Mills is a communication engineer and a scientist 
who is well known in his profession because of his other 
books and his patents in the communication art. For the 
last ten years he has been intimately connected with many 


of the important developments of radio and wire com- 
munication of the Bell Telephone System, and is at 
present in the Engineering Department of the Western 
Electric Company, Inc. 

His own knowledge of Radio-Communication has been 
learned since his son was born, and nine-tenths of his. 
most vital features of radio functioning has been learned 
since his son began going to school, so that his knowledge 
of the subject has all come while his son was being 
mentally evolved. And that is not all, no one knew any- 
thing of large importance about radio-communicatioa 
when his son started in school. 

‘This means that John Mills is learning about radio- 
communication only a lap or two ahead of his son. Alt 
this is fully appreciated as one reads the way he walks 
with his son as the son learns all the mysteries that his 
father knows and sees how little the father really knows 
about this new science. 

“Letters of a Radio-Engineer to His Son” is micro- 
scopic when it comes to the presentation of the minutest 
detail and telescopic when it comes to suggesting the 
possibilities of radio-communication. 


HEREDITY AND CHILD CULTURE. Ry Henry 
Dwight Chapin, M. D. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. Cloth. 

Dr. Chapin has as complete knowledge of children’s. 
ills and their cure, of preventive art and culture science, 
of the responsibility of home and school for correction. 
of unfortunate inheritance and for making the most 
favoring condition of heredity as has any one who is 
thinking and writing on either Heredity or Child Culture. 

Dr. Chapin is president of the Children’s Welfare Fed- 
eration of New York, medical director of the Speedwel® 
Society and emeritus professor of Medicine (Diseases of 
Children) at the New York Post-Graduate Medicat 
School and Hospital. 

Dr. Chapin has put into this book the result of his 
extended intensive study of children as a physician who- 
has specialized on their problems for forty years. As 
professor of diseases of children and as president of the 
Babies Welfare Federation of New York he had ex- 
ceptional opportunities to know all sides of the problems 
of child welfare, and his devotion to every phase of 
children’s needs magnified his equipment for the writing 
of this book which has no equal in its class. 


—_ 


A COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF WRITING. A Guide 
for Use in College Classes in Composition. By 
George Benjamin Woods, Ph. D., Carleton College. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. Cloth 
404 pp. 

Without trying to be strange Dr. Woods thas the 
strength of newness, the genius of giving to things welk 
known an unexpected relish. As an aid in teaching stu- 
dents to appreciate many varieties of good writing as 2 
guide to good writing personally the book is remarkably 
successful. We have genuinely enjoyed the opportunity 
to see how skilfully this voice from Carleton College 
speaks to college teachers of clear and effective writing 


to the masters in universities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


Healthy. Strong Oculists and Physicians 
’ used Murine Eye Remedy 
HAVE Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Drugegist—accept no Substitute. and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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Gloves Protect Hands from Rough Treatment— 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


PROTECT FREE TEXT BOOKS FROM DAILY WEAR, 
HANDLING, SOILING AND HARD KNOCKS 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or scheol events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


The Michigan Western State 
Teachers College at Kalamazoo has a 
record-breaking enrollment of 1,711 
college students of whom 528 are 
young men. In the fall term of 1920 
the number of college students was 
902; fall term of 1921 it was 1,294; 
and this term it is 1711. When we 
recall the modest beginning eighteen 
years ago and think of the quiet ad- 
vance as we have seen it develop each 
year we greatly wonder. In addition 
to the presence of 1,711 college stu- 
dents in the fall term there is a big 
training school. 

The University of Michigan started 
the vear 1922-23 with 11,410 students 
on the campus. This is 428 more than 
a year before. 

More than forty-five per cent. of 
the rural schools of Wisconsin are 
serving hot lunches. Dane County 
leads with ninety-four per cent. The 
rapid growth of the innovation shows 
that it has filled a need. Any who 
wish information on this subject may 
have the special “Hot Lunch” bulletin 
by writing to the Extension Depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
sen. 


The Missouri School Journal says 
that an entirely new wave of human 
interests is pervading the activities of 
this state. People are placing them- 
selves in an attitude that enables 
them to see the fresh and vigorous 
light that is dawning. Reason, com- 
mon sense, and sound judgment are 
taking the place of mere opinion, in- 
difference, and lack of confidence. 


At Southampton, England, in a re- 
cent controversy over salary increases 
for teachers, which were being with- 
held — to agreement which had 

n entered into, the fact develo 
that it. England generally, while oe 
salaries of other employments have 
been steadily declining, the salaries of 
teachers have continued to increase. 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


According to Mrs. Lee Byrne of 
Dallas, Tex., “It would seem that we 
should recognize a marked social ad- 
vance in our country since fifty years 
ago, when we note that thirty-five per 
cent. of the people now secure ‘some’ 
high school education, as compared to 
five per cent. then. Twenty-four per 
cent. now go ‘half way’ through high 
school today, as compared to three per 
cent. then. Fourteen per cent. now 
have four years of hich school as com- 
pared to one per cent. fifty years ago. 

“The highest percentage of school 
attendance in any foreign country for 
the period corresponding to our high 
school is 9.1 per cent. in Scotland. 
This is to be compared with the 
United States percentage for 1914, 
which was 16.2. The next highest 
foreign percentages are: Denmark, 
5.4; Norway, 4.5; Ireland, 4.3; Eng- 
land and Wales, 3.9; the Netherlands, 
2.6; Belgium, 2.5; and France, 2.4; 
Germany 1.7.” 


The State Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement Fund Law of Illinois has 
been in effect seven years. Within 
that period 6,602 teachers who were 
teaching at the time or before the 
law became effective have qualified by 
election. Of that number, 1,171 have 
retired on full annuity, 115 under dis- 
ability; and ninety have died, leaving 
1,196 as the total number now receiv- 
ing annuities. 


The women teachers of New Or- 
leans are making a heroic struggle 
for “equal pay for equal work,” with 
bright hopes of early success. 


St. Louis, Mo, was perhaps the 
earliest city department to institute a 
thoroughly organized “safety educa- 
tion” course of study. The plan fol- 
lowed was one by which, instead of 
introducing a new subject, “safety” 
was made a part of all subjects. 


Classes are being formed in all 
parts of the world for gifted sub- 


normal, deaf, crippled, blind and 
tubercuiar children; also speech cor- 
rection and sight conservation classes. 
The aim of the International Council 
tor the Education of Exceptional 
Children is to bring together all who 
are interested in the work for the 
purpose of improving classroom 
methods and aiding in any way pos- 
sible this important work. 


_ In New York City space is granted 
in public parks to public schools for 
physical traiming classes. 


When boys and girls of school age 
are married they are not to be allowed 
public schools in Philadel- 
phia. 


FIELD 


A Homelike Place 


in which to spend your 


Christmas & February 
Holidays 


Beautiful rural environment 
Only 100 miles from Boston 


Here are true _ hospitality 
and refreshing rest. 


Pleasant rooms, cheerful 
open fires, well-stocked li- 
brary, and delightful sun- 
parlor with magnificent 
vista, are features. 

Guests enjoy also the public 
lectures and entertainments 
of The Northfield Schools. 


Weatherman permitting, 
there are Skiing, Snowshoe- 
ing, Skating and other win- 
ter sports. 

Rates reduced for winter. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 
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» TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
flew (ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Ht FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
dirmingnam, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg. Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
‘ Send for circular and registration form free. f + 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Z2dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Latest 


A traveling school ship is the latest 
notion. 

Six Atlanta men got the idea that 
education should include a knowledge 
of distant peoples and places. So they 
joined to purchase a boat in which a 
group of boys could do their final year 
of college preparatory work and at 
the same time see the world. 

William A. Sutton, superintendent 
of Atlanta's public schools, was author 
of the idea. He placed it before Asa 
G. Candler, Jr., son of the Coca Cola 
‘king; Harry P. Hermance, Lindsey 
Hopkins, Cator Woolford and Harold 
Hirgch, all millionaires. They were 
enthusiastic. 

“I'll buy the boat,” said Candler, 
and therewith produced his check for 
$180,000. With this, the former 
army transport Thomas was _pur- 
chased, and as soon as received, will 
‘be outfitted with libraries, laboratories, 


dormitories, athletic courts, and all 
other adjuncts to a standard school. 

A large central institution will be 
established on land and used as head- 
quarters. 

A preliminary tour of America on 
a special train, lasting six to eight 
weeks, will precede the ocean voyage. 
The water tour will last nine months 
and will encompass the world. Les- 
sons will be designed to fit the places 
visited and the schedule of the vessel. 

It is our belief that this school will 
exert a profound influence over future 
international thought and understand- 
ing. It is certain to promote inter- 
national peace. 

The boys will see the people of 
other nations and learn to understand 
them, and future international _ rela- 
tions, so far as America is concerned, 
will be easy. 

Sunerintendent Sutton will be 
executive head of the institution and 


wanted 


measure. 


Remington No. 12 


Quiet Typewriter’’ 


“The sum of typewriter merit’’ is a strong 
statement, but we make it advisedly. The new 
No. 12 Remington contains every feature and 
every quality that the typewriter user has always 
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will command the school ship. Tuities 
fee will be $1,000 to $1,200 ansuiot 
and will cover all exnenses., . 


_ Hon. Fang Yuan Lien, Chi i 
ister of education, has ndtified the 
Chinese Students Club of. the Uni- 
versity of Iowa that he is coming to 
the _ United States soon to stud 
American educational methods 
particularly to enroll for a semester’s 
work in the University of Iowa. Mr 
ang is one of the foremost Chinese 
scholars, and has been minister of 
education since 1913. 


_ The summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was fifth in size in 
the country, with a prospect of still 
greater ——— as the advantaves of 
summer study in the Northw a 

realized. 
_ Not counting duplicate registra- 
tions, there were 3,203 different stu- 
dents in attendance last summer, an 


increase of 516, about twent 
over 1921. 


Before 1905 there were no four- 
year high schools in Virginia and only 
a few three-year high schools in the 
most favored communities. The state- 
wide educational “May Campaign” of 
that year and the growing conscious- 
ness of the people of the state of the 
need for an adequate system of pub- 
lic secondary schools resulted in a 
wave of high school development 
which has not yet stopped. 


Western State Normal of Michigan 
now has an enrollment of 1,711; 528 
of these students are men, The four- 
year course leading to a Bachelor of 
Arts degree is proving very popular. 


Remington strength and reliability—in full 


*‘Natural Touch’’—which gives a speed and 
ease of operation which is a revelation to every 


typist. 


‘Good work—and always good work—insured by features which prevent mis-operation. 


The Self-Starter, or automatic indenter, that great, exclusive Remington feature, which saves nearly 
;@ minute per letter in typing time. 


-business office. 


.$7.50 premium for quiet. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


And added to all these, a degree of silence in operation which insures the quiet desired in every 


The new Remington No. 12 sells for $110—$7.50 more than our standard correspondence machine—a 


A good typewriter deserves a ribbon. Paragon Ribbons—made by us. 75 cents each, $7 a dozen. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Gfficers Massachusetts TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Schoolmasters Club 


President, William B. Snow, assis- 
of schools, bos WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES 
ton; first vice-president, William B. Graduate Colby University; 2 years experience; history, French, Spanish, 
Aspinwall principal of State Normal coach athletics; unusually good man at $1,800 minimum. 
School in Worcester; second vice- Graduate Cornell University in January; excellent. man for high school 
esident John F, Gannon, superin- Position; major education; also English, mathematics, French. 

Sendent of schools, Pittsfield; third Graduate Syracuse University with special drawing license; one year’s suc- 
ice president Arthur H Wilde, cessful experience; one year in New York City; excellent personality; 
dean of the School of Education, Bos- $ ' 
ton University; secretary and treas- Sargent graduate, without experience; fine recommendations; $1,200. 

urer, Leonard M. Patton, master of School nurse; normai graduate and R. N.; seven years experience in grade 


work previous to nurse’s training; could also teach health subjects im 
the Edward Everett School, Boston. 


Have you seen the new revised BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
United States Navy Education Study JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 

Courses? If not, ask the Navy De- 303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
partment for one. It contains many 


suggestions of value to school officials. 


5 Oo clients are the 
The gift of $1,000,000 to Cornell ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY best, Schools and, Col- 


est salaries. If de- 
University by Mrs. ‘Willard  D. 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, serving of promotion, 
Straight to be used in the erecting of 437 Fifth Ave., New York. they, will “want | y rou. 
a building to the memory of her hus- Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Neaching os & 
band, a graduate of the university in 38TH YEAR Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
1991, will provide the college with a — - - 
recreation and social centre, the need McRICAN ... ft EACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
for which has been apparent for sev- and FOREIGN : pte Schools and Famihesa, 
eral years. superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors ame 
° Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
. to parents. on or address 
Meetings to be Held Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Sauare. New York. 


recommends teachers aud bas Obied Bua- 


DECEMBER J dreds of high grade positions 1 
15-16: Kentucky Department of Su- ezcstient teachers, Etat 
perintendence, Frankfort. W. J. mone for registration. if 4 
Caplinger, president, Maysville. seacher for any desirable 
22-23: American Association of 


wherea teacher may be wanted. addrees H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Savare. New York. 
Teachers of Spanish, Los Angeles, 
California (University of South- 


COMER MERHORN TEACHERS superior people.” We 


366 FIFTH AVENUE : : 
26-30: Oregon State Teachers’ As- Between S4th and S6th Streets eS *Ster only reliable 
sociation at Portland. New York City candidates. Services 
27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- Established 1855 CHARLES W.MvLForD. Pros. free to school officials 


tion Association at Bethlehem. 
27-29: Florida Educational Asso- ° 
cation at St. The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Fifth Avenue, 
27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ As- NEW YORK 
sociation at Springfield. 


27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 


: ers to colleges, puklic and private schools in all parts of the country. 
sociation Annual Meetin t. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez marria, sec- Advises parents about schools. WW.0. PRATT, Manager 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 
28-29: American Association of 


Universty Professors, New Haven, Ig the one in the country 
Conn. (Yale University.) TEACHERS to give you real service. 
28-29: American Historical Associa- Nineteen years in the 
tion, ibid. é ar eT AGENCY ~— work, managed by com- 


28-29: American Philological Asso- Ppetent educators, on the 
ciation, ibid. 


Sou Carr Madison Wi jump all the time for the 
28-29: Archeological Institute of 14 th oll St., > teacher. 

America, ibid. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, University of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. WILLARD . YLAND BAILEY, Secy 
Central Division, ibid. Chicago, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc 


8-10: Oklahoma State Teachers’ 


4 


Association at Oklahoma City, li } ii ith T 
26-March 3: Department of Super- Competent 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland As ist Teact ers in Ot taini Positi 
8-10: ee \.@ receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and cam 
a py State Teach- | certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARSE 
a a Tennessee State Association QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
eac 
nt dale 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 

9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


tional Conference, Cleveland. 


19-21: Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TINER A. TEACHERS? beacon st... Beaton, Mane 


Board of Education Building AG ENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 
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Some opinions 
of 


ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


by 


Loyvat WINsLow 
Specialist in Drawing and Industrial Training, 
the New York State Department of Education. 


“Mr. Winslow has prepared an excellent text-book on industrial 
arts. He offers a plan that would give the average child a practical 
knowledge of such things as brick and tile, cement and concrete, 
woods, and woodworking, glass, iron, steel, copper, soap and other 
products, including textiles, pottery and paper. Mr. Winslow’s 
method is to combine information with actual hand work. In this 
way he lays in the grades a foundation for commercial geography 
and industrial and commercial history.” 


—Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette. 


“My dear Mr. Winslow: 


“I have looked over your book with much interest. It appears 
to me''admirably adapted to awaken interest and guide the earlier 
steps-of the students of the various crafts which you describe so 
clearly yet comprehensively. I trust it may meet with the success 


it so truly deserve . Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Will H. Low.”’ 


“a most timely publication, rich in its informational material and 
generously supplied with choice illustrations. ... This book will 
not only serve the needs to be met in elementary grades, but it 
meets particular needs to be found in our newer organizations—such 
as the Continuation and the Junior High School.” 


(Signed) C. Valentine Kirby. 


Why not try this text in your school? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON DALLAS 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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